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gWiscellanies. 


INFANT SCHOOLS. 
from the last number of the Journal of Educa- 
ott that an Jafant School is now estab- 
Gol in this city, in Salem-street. The objects of 
f@ school are, to relieve mothers who. may be 
giged to labor trom home for the support of their 
from the care of their younger children 
gaing the day, or from the necessity of leaving 
jm enfrotccted ; and also to fit the children, very 
gaty ta life, to® other schouls, and to keep them 

associates. , 

“fe school in this city was established by the 
edentary efforts of a small number of ladies, who 
yased sad contributed a sum exceeding one thou- 
eni@iiasfor its support. It is under the super- 
amale and two females, and when 
the income, which 19 yet very small, shall warrant 
de expenditure, more assistance will be introduc- 
A. Buta few have joined in this enterprise,—but 
afeweven of those who are inthe habit of giving 
fom their means for charitable and benevolent pur- 
poms, and we presume it was not generally known 
dat such an institution was in existence in our 
ay; but as the beneficial effects of such a school 
gent be evident, upon the least reflection, and as 
effects will be deeply felt in this community, we 
sm it will meet with ample and generous support. 
fit the rich only, but those possessed of a bare 
empetency, can afford to part with a email portion 
their income, for the purpose of making their 
| poorer neighbors comfortable and happy. The 
blishment of suéh schools. more than any other 
pans which could be readily adopted, and perhaps 
ore than any other means, would conduce to the 
2 and eomfort of thet portion ef the poorer classes 
females who earn their subsistence by washing 
id other labor in the houses of their employers. 
‘They must either leave their smaller children alto- 
poher, or keep children who have attained an age 
awhich they should be receiving some education, 
fom their schools, for the sake of attending to the 
mats of the younger children ; either of which is 
(aproper, and should be avoidedif possible. The 
| i adablishiment of Infant Schools, upon a liberal plan, 

geld materially assist such mothers. 
{Oat few of our citizens are aware of the poverty 
gisofiering which exists in our city ; the very 
tare not unfrequently proud, too proud to sub- 
barren premises to the gaze of the curious, 
the assistance for which they are act- 
‘gily suffering, should follow as the consequence ; 
alitte rich, we fear, are bat seldom anxious toin- 
gke into the habits, manners and resources of their 
@re indigent neighbors ;—while it is almost a na- 
taal characteristic, that all classes are more than 
ciently inquisitive in cases where there is no 
L sacrifice required. Much good may re- 
uit to the community at large, from the establish- 
‘peat of these schools,and the commniiity are bound 
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fee the support of municipal and executive offices 
ead vchools, are already sufficiently high ; but they 
eetaxes which all expect to pay when they enroll 
themselwes a8 members of our political family ; this 
isatazfor a different purpose. This school,—or 
“BA these schools, if more should, as we have no coubt 
y will, be cstablished—can have at present no 
tome, from the ety government ; it is perhaps 
; pcr that a community should be directly taxed 
PT te the support of what those dressed in a little 
“By enue cuthority may choose to term an “ ezperi- 
went.” The sehrol, if it can ever raise iteelf by the 
escrtiens of its beneficent founders, will be as well 
effin he world, and we think better, without such 
overseeing. As itcan have no support from a legal 
tas; the community should pay cheerfully for their 
‘Bj ewa well-being We have no hesitation in ascert- 

eg that when the circumstances of the case are 
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' She purpose of earning a living, children at a 

"i Mader ace are obliged tp sacrifice all the blessings 
ed and all the help of an instructer for the 
| ; that children, for the sake of living now, 

3] ld be made incapable of enjoying life hereaf- 
Pim Sr ; be unfitted for playing their part in the social 
"fy compact, and be ignorant of the benefits resulting 
“J from an acquaintance with morality and religion ? 
|| By refusing this call, the competent refuse to take 
one step which may do more than any other, to se- 
cure their competence ; they entail beggary, of 
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: beck an infamous career, and the first step in crime 
| be found the consequence‘of necessity! All the 
‘Peor,—all the ‘miserably poor, do not find it nec- 
: to conmmit petty thefts, for a pitiful subsist- 
‘ace ; bat it is speaking Svithin the bounds not only 
‘M probability but of truth, to say that some do. The 
| Mamber is emall—their influence smell; but their 
trample must be of some effect upon a youthful 
Snr 3; Children purloin for a thousand rea- 
mane, in secret, and how often with the knowledge, 
Sthough perhaps without the consent of their guar- 
mB tans, it is impossible to say. 
. Af an Infant School the mother may leave her 
almost or quite as soen as it is weaned from 

“<q te breast. With the knowledge that the child is 

Si Reticty, and with good and careful nurses, both 
‘ and mother cap labor with spirit, and with 
‘Qenkfuiness. “Children of a larger growth” can 
M the same time be pursuing their proper studies at 


— Re primary and town schools—under the care of 













pis Mechers, and separated from the vexatious attend- 

“Pate upon chitdren but little smaller than them- 
ives. The evening meal re-unites the family, 
_ Seerful, contented and happy. Who will refuse a 
Rife, for the pleasure of witnessing such a scene ? 
Atgument and persuasion will be useless with such ; 
they doubt the truth of our remarks an evening 
t to Beoad-street, and some other streets, may 
"These are but a few of the reflections which oug- 
| €t themselves, butsthese are sufficient to make us 
ie our hearty euppert to the undertaking. We 
“hmong æbo are the individuals engaged 
wor,is it important to know ; they are all 


* F  Ths parsgrephs are from the Constite- 
fan ai the Society. : 
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and with the approbation of the visiting 
manager of the month. 
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The school shall be visited at least twice 
whom this duty shall be assigned fur the 


to require such aid from one of the assist- 
aut managers, us she may ileem expedient. 
At each monthly meeting the visiting man- 
ager of the previous month shall render a 
report of the state of the school. It shall 
be the duty of the managers, or at their re- 
quest, of the assistant managers, to select 
the children, visit their parents, enforce 
cleanliness aud punctuality, give advice, 
assistance, &c. * 
At the meeting of the managers preced- 
ing the annual meeting, a committes of six 
shall be appointed, whose duty it shall be, 
together, to visit the school, to make or at- 
tend to a thorough examioation of the chil- 
dren, and at the annual meeting of the so- 
ciety, to give in a seport of the state of the 
school, and of any improvements which 
they think may be made in its instruction 
or discipline. At this examinvation the par- 
ents of the children, and the friende of the 
school may be invited to be present. 

The By-laws of the Infant School Society are— 
1. No child shall be admitted under the 
age of cighteen months, and not more than 
one Sth of the children at any time in the 
school shall exceed the age of: four years, 
excepting those who, at sheir admission, 
shall be between three and four yeurs, who 
ms&y remain one year. 

2. A gentleman and lady, as instructers, 
and a female attendant, will be appointed 
to conduct the schoul. Salaries to be de- 
termined by the managers. 

3. Children may be brought as early in 
summer as six vu’clock in the morning, and 
remain till seven in the evening. Hours iv 
winter, eight in the morning, and five in the 
evening. These hours may be altered at 
the discretion of the managers. - 

4. The female, attendant will be at the 
school at eix o'clock, A. M. in summer, and 
eight, A. M. in winter, to receive and take 
care of those children who are brought so 
early. Atseven o'clock in summer, and 
eight in winter, the female Instructer will 
arrive, and relieve the attendant, who in 
summer will be allowed one hour for the 
purpose of going tome to breakfast. 

5. At eight o’clock in summer, and nine 
in winter, the maje teacher, or the female 
superintendent will appear, and the regu- 
lar course of instruction commence, and 
continue till twelve o'clock, with the ex- 
ception of such periods for refreshment and 
rest, as the Instructers find necessary. At 
twelve o’clock, recreation, either in the 
school-room or play-ground, will follow till 
three o’clock in sumer and two in winter, 
when school will again commence,and con- 
tinue two or three lours as the Instructers 
find most expedient. 

6. A room distinct from the school-room 
will be prepared, where the asstsuns- wilt 
be present to take careof the children’s 
things, and pay them every attention they 
may need, Accommodations will be pro- 
vided in this room for the ase of such chil- 
dren as need to lie down. 

7. Each child. will be —— “or a 
peg, numbered and appropriated to his or 
hee use, for = hats, &c. Also witha 
basket, tin plate, and two coarse napkins 
for the purpose of bringing the dinner in o 
heat manner. 

8. Parents, whose children remain at 
noon, are to furnish their dinner. The so- 
ciety furnish a slight meal once or twice a 
day, of bread, water, milk, or fruit, as the 
= ts shall direct. 


e number of children may not ex- 
ceed fifty the first quarter, but afterwards 
be increased at the discretion of the mans- 


re. 

10. Parents eiail be required to pay on 
every Saturday night the sum of six cunts, 
whether they send one or more chiliren ; 
and no child for whom payinent is omitted, 
shall continue in the school after the end of 
the current quarter. 

11. No child can be received after nine, 
A.M. It is required that the children be 
presented each day at school clean washed, 
and dressed in whole and clean clothes. 
12. Such is the method of instruction 
and manegement proposed, thet it is pre- 
sumed there will be very little occasion for 
punishment. No corporeal punishment 
will.be allowed. 
13. A small library, containing books 
suitable for the Inatructers and the children, 


the school, and such additions made to it 
frou time to time, as the funds will allow, 
and the managers shall see fit. 


VIEWS OF SWITZERLAND. 





last May, contained in the following short-hand 
description of the present state of Swizerland. 

Legislation and jurisprudence are in a 
very imperfect state in most parts of Swis- 
eerland. Although politically free, the 
people of that country are far from enjoy- 
ing civil liberty. | Each canton has its pe- 
culiar laws, and the criminal law and prac- 
tice are mostly in a barbarous state. In- 
terrogatories are carried on in private ; 
] the accused in still considered necessary ; 
and severe treatment in prison, and even 
some modes of torture are resorted to. 
The executive often interferes with the 
judicial power. 

Literature, properly epeaking, does not 
enjoy great favor in Swisserland. The 
Swiss are by no means a romantic imagina- 
tive race; they have had but few Poets, 
with the exception of Gessner and Hal- 
ler, a living in the midst of the 
most wild and sublime scenes of nature, 
they are a very proseic matter of fact peo- 
ple. Few among the Swiss take even the 
trouble of visiting the more remarkable 
sights out of their awn canton. : 

The sittings of the Swiss Federal Diet 
or — Congress of the Nation, are 
very itufe of interest. There are no 
Speeches or Debates, properly so called ; 
at least, they are not made public. Before 
the opening of the Session the President 
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the absurd requisite of the confession of 
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which they must not swerve. These as- 
semblies, therefore, have only to explaiv 
the subject, aut support the propriety of 
the opinions of their respective constiis- 
ents. 

Mr. F. R. Hassler, a native of Switzerland, 
furnished the annexed comments, upon these re- 
miaks, which were published in the Richmond En- 
quirer. Although not written in a manner and 
style Very inviting to the classical reader, they con- 
tain much interesting information. 
The National Gazette of Philadelphia, 
of 231 of May, 1828, gives, by way of ex- 
cerpe, an account of the state of Swisser- 
jand. If from that, compared with the ac- 
tual facts (known to me asa native of that 
country) I shall conclude upon the other 
excerps, J cannot consider them as instruc- 
tive, for want of the first requisite of all 
accounts. e 
Articles have of late often appeared in 
newspapers in this country, atteupting to 
lower the opinion upon Swisserland and 
the character of the Swisa, which no man 
acquainted with the real facts can find 
creditable to the writer of promulgator ; 
no Swiss hasas yet taken the trouble to 
answer any, because Swiss donot consider 
newspapers gs authorities. Many years 
ago J was asked in a company, “ how is it 
with Swisserland ? We hear nothing of it 
in the newspapers.” My quick reply “So 
much the better, Sir; it seems they are 
happy, for only the misfortunes of nations 
are recorded iu the newapapers,” was found 
correct. Upon that ground subjecss are 
actually considered in Swisserland, guided 
hy the experience of about five hundred 
years, that its citizens have been from their 
mountains peaceable spectators of the bus- 
tle of ambition about them, often seeing 
and bearing, in perfect peace, the cannons 
of two belligercnts spreading barm with- 
out any good aim. 
Notwithstanding the matler-of-fact habits 
in respect co all that is useful, by which 
they feel well the preference of their situa- 
tion, and civil institutions, in comparison 
to all that surround them, they have cer- 
tainly their full share in all the scientific 
and literary departments, the arts and im- 
provements found in this world. The 
superior quality of many of: the. products 
of their industry is well known. 
If two Poets of the eminence of Haller 
and Gessner in the same semi-century, are 
too few for a population of barely two 
millions, what number can be offered for 
the same time in England, or even France, 
in proportion to the population of those 
countries ? The Rule of Three beiug ap- 
plies, what is the proportional result ? 
ater might yet be put in the scale for 
his Helvetic National Poems, made near 
about the same time, upon call of the Hel- 
vetic Society ; they are certainly clessic 
more than any such peems ever. were, and 
repeated in all Cantons, by all classes of 
citizens, with e feeling that shews no want 
af concihility, and corteinig na eald chat: 
acter, or imagination, when they praise 
with him “ the liberty which no envy can 
take from us,” and many more such. 
The Swiss are rather enjoying and using 
Science than boasting of it; there are not 
as many writers as able men ; while this 
proves so tnuch the reverse ‘in other coun- 
tries. Jf imagination means good feelings, 
I doubt whether in smaller productions 
of the Belles-lettres there will be found 
more of it than in the yearly Almanac, 
“The Alp-Rose,” (for instance, in “ The 
Lark in the morning joy,” “ Blind Fidler,” 
&c.) and -others ; perhaps the same deli- 
cacy of feelings, well expressed, might be 
searched for in vain io the novel-rich coun- 
tries ; and many of the other productions, 
considered as minor, would still be ranked 
considerably above those who in other 
countries collect a temporary praise. (Pes- 
talozzi’ “ Leonhard and Gertude,” the 
“ Philosophic Farmer,” &c. &c.) 
_ In exact Sciences, Basil, with a popula- 
tiou of about 30,000, furnished very near 
each other, two Bernouilis, and Euler, and 
have never been without eminent men, 
Mulbausen, Lambert, &c. Geneva, with 
about an equal population, counted, about 
1780, thirty-six of her citizens amongst the 
first men of science and.in eminent sta- 
tions abroad, Saussure, Deluc, Bonnet, 
Necker, &c. &c. Brugg in a population of 
about 2,500, (the native place of Zimmer: 
man) wasable to furnish to the highe: 
offices of the Helvgtic Republic, in 1798 
sixor eight of its citizens as accredited 
men of learning, without diverting all it 
men of science from the professorships 
and other such employments. Zurich, 
Bern, Winterthur, Shaffausen, Luzern, 
Solothurn, &c. have never been withoui 
their eminent men, Esher, Usteri, Engel 
Sulzer, Mulfer, Pfyfer, Gebelin, Ith, Feb 
lenberg, &c. But, indeed, writing for the 
vain glory of becoming an author is net 
habitual in Swisseriand, it is considered to 
be proper only whe science can be aé- 
vanced by it. 

The excerped tourist (most likely) has 
never heen present at the yearly meetings 
of the Helvetic Society, from all paste of 
Swisserland, (where, however, every d?- 
cent stranger is friendly admitted,) to pa- 
take of the lively feelings of patriotic apd 
eminent men, assembling for no other ptr- 
pose, than to communicate ideas, and unte 
exertions, to produce public good, fre 
from all private views, and at their own 
expense. He has_not partaken of the 
emotion of the toast of the circulating ctp, 
the whole Society crossing hand in had, 
and calling out to each drinking in his 
turn, “ Our brother live, live, live long,jro- 
mote and produce goodl—give, help, whee- 
everhe can.” He has not sat with ihe 
shepherd of the high mountsins on his fat 
green grass, on the edge of the step, 
overseeing two (and often more) degrees 
of latitude of the earth, and as muck in 
longitude, admiring his serene sky, pmis- 
ing and enjoying ‘his fine situation, sith 
ecstacy of feelings, though they were not 
formed (i. e. distorted) by flimsy noveb or 
discourses learnt by heart. In no county 
T have geen the simple man enjoying the 
beauties of nature feelwgly like there; no 
fine Sunday, in the proper zeaeon, the aim- 
mits of their neighborhood wiil be unvist- 
ed hy a meting of the neighbors, of sone 
single man wishing to enjoy the majesty 
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companies, often from six to fifteen each, 
hefore sunrise, awaiting the enjoyment of 
the delightful spectacles of the rising sun 
inadeep blue sky, at two to three degrees 
below the horizontal plane, friends meet- 
ing unexpectedly from all parts of Swis 

serland, and from sbrond—the school- 
master with histwelve or twenty pupils, 
the friends, botanists, mineralogists, na- 
tusalist, painter, the ladies with their hus- 
bneds and children, or brothers, &c.~ 
hasdly a young man of widdling standing 
in society who has not minade his turn in 
some of the mountains before he arrived 
at twenty years. has not visited the 
independent man, who having collected 
by his industry abroad, the wet.os to bring 
upa family with good education, has re- 
tumed to his native shores on the Lac Le- 
man, and united to the love of his early 
yotth, hag chosen a country place on the 
eletation, from which he enjoys, as he 
wetld have told him, every day a new 
ecetery, by the variety which the seasons, 
andthe state of the sky, and illumination, 
preduce in the view, reuniting during win- 
ter‘to the closer circle of his frieuds io 
theamall town on the shore of the Lake. 
Not in the mountains of Neufchatel, where 
ahove the level grain can grow, the well 
informed watchmaker, jeweller, mechan- 
ist, &c. enjoys during the long winter even- 
ings, in simple societies, the reading of the 
numerous books of their library in the 
presence of the ladies working laces, when 
the nicety of this work does not allow him 
towork. He has not even been in one of 
the public baths about the country, where 
both valitudinarians, and people seeking a 
variety in company, tect from all parts of 
the cquutry. 

For the comparison of the public im- 
provements the very saine paper furnishes 
the means, by its praise of the diminutive 
tunnels made in England in the latter part 
of the last century. The tunnel of the 
Kander river through the mountain of 
Stratlingen, (the strata longa of the Ro- 
mans, West of the Cake of Thun, which 
leads into that Luke, since about one hun- 
dred and thirty years the waters of the 
Sanen and Simmen, uniting behind it. 
Older times have therefore seen these kind 
of improvements in Swisserland ; the 
mountain of about three hundred feet 
high, was cut through an apparently solid 
Breckin rock, to save the valley below 
Thun, from the ravages uf the river in its 
long course to the Aar, between 1680 and 
90 ; it fell in after u short time, so as to 
form a high arch, and its ruins filling the 
passage, the river ravaged again the valley 
of ita old bed; this was cleared ahout 
1690; the river having runin it a short 
time, this high arch fell in, opening a cre- 
vasse till to the top of. the mountain: and 
the second clearing, made between 1690— 
*98, led the river as it now runs ever since. 
This vld example may even be a lesson for 
this “canal” and “tunnel project” rich 


COUNTY. Bar tha fear t extolled | 
newspapers, and no Moll is collected upon 


the wooden arched bridge over the crevas- 
ze, to tell the traveller that it is a work 
made with selfish, interested, views, and 
few have seen, (like I) all the documents 
Npon it. Since then, this river has laid out 
in the lake about two thousand acres of 
land brought from the mountains, of which 
a great partis under cultivation. Newer 
canals and other similar works could be 
quoted. 

To quote the many details of the free 
societies, meeting yearly for patriotic, 
scientific and benevolent objects, from all 
parts of the country, or in the different 
Cantons; the old and new donations ‘for 
public utility, education, &c. (Revue En- 
cyclopedique of Inst year,) and the liberal 
support these objects meet from all citi- 
zene, would lead here too far. 

In the general tenor of civilization, it is 
a well known fact, that confidence reigns 
there more than elsewhere—that the credit 
of Swisserland stands well abroad—and 
that to find a state of society equally im- 
proved, as found in Swisserland in a town 
of from two to four thousand iohabitents, 
it is necessary to go to a place of at least 
thirty or forty thousand inbabjtants in any 
other country whatever. The state of 
, education is well known to be superior to 
that of any other country, and this is not 
limited to the towns, as its cheapness ren- 
Gers it accessible to the villager who does 
not miss in bis village the fizst elementary 
schools ; the education of the children is 
made the duty of the citizen and the govern- 
ment equally. 

Is that the state of a country where 
“ Legislation and Jurisprudence” are in a 
very imperfect state, “where the people 
are far from enjoying civil Liberty,” where 
“ the criminal law and practice are mostly 
in a barbarous state,” &c. &e. &e. are 
these two states possible to exist together ? 
No! and they ere not. Long experience, 
hes indeed taught the Swiss to manage 
many things differently from other nations, 
in order that they be well managed, and 
the beat course would be, before deciding 
upon it in blame, to inquire upon the de- 
ciding reasons and causes. Upon which* 
ta enter here woul! be too long ; though 
Swisserland is of conrse not entirely free 
from things that might be better, abuzes, 
and social evile in general, are certainly far 
lees numerous there, than in ‘any other 
country. A republic to be made permanent 
is amachine of more calculation than a 
mere decree of independence ; only habit 
and time produce the organization, which 
renders the establishment of a republic ef- 
-fectual, anc by securing the rights of every 
citizen egainst the intrigues of the designing, 
destroys his influence, and ultimately 
abolishes the evil tendency itself,by- tls non- 
suceess. A republic is not of the Union of 
the interests of all, a thing impossible in 
nature. but the sum of the mutual conces- 
sions of every one to the good of the whele. 

That the confession ef a criminal is re- 
quired for full conviction, while mere proo 
confers only imprisonment, may perhaps 
no more be blamed when it is remember- 
ed, that the cases are not very scarce, in 
other countries, where life has wrongfully 
been taken upon false proofs, or mere ap- 
parent indicia ; and who can restore it 
when taken ?—may not the evil in the 
former case he lers than in the latter ?—is 
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of torture would bring far back ia the last | ion was considered necessary, agsinst the 
century, unlees close confisement Ye called; greater massing of the surrounding pow- 
so. Nothing can speak more in favor of ere, that the questions u a federaliza- 
the criminal jurisprudence of Swisserland, | lion, of any unitary republic, was. warml 
than the well known scarcity «{ great | discussed, unier the name of the —8 
crimes, and higher or capital —II republic ; in which to enter by ite many pre 
There may be now Cantons wifBou a | and contras which were both ably and pa- 
criminal code, and that front well calculated | triotically advocated is here not the plece. 
principles ; Lefore the last revalution, at | Suffice it in this et, and ae x general 
least, this was the case. It was consider- | answer to all the slanders of versatility of 
ed far better, by the scarcity of greater | the Swies,which it hes pleased to in 
crimes: the determination of the penal- | this country, to state the greet end glaring- 
ties apon petit-crimes appeared rather to | ly contradicting racts. 
act as fixing a price at whieh they could be} The republic of Swissarland, new over 
committed, than as 1 preventative, and the | five Aundred old, has survived, and 
rectitude and morality of the judges could | even much improved ite Liberty, through 
he more relied upon than a dvad letter, to| the last thirty years struggle of Eurupe, 
affixtoa given case the punishment pro-| which has swallowed up all other repub- 
portionate to ita degree of criminality. At| lies; and notwithetanding thet there was 
the establishment of the Helvetic republic | no lack of majesties ready and greedy to 
the desire of uniformity in criminal jurie- | take hold of it, nor of actual attempts to- 
prudence, occasioned that of a criminal | warda it. This result has been obtained by 
code, which to have immediately, the} a nation of barely two millions of population 
French Code was adopted, with a view of | during a time when the belligerente around 
future adaption, but the practice of two | its small limite, had as many, if not more, 
months shewed ite penahies ali eo much | actually effective armed men on foot, 
overgated! for the erimi of the cases ny thi That moral and 
occuring, that immediately a law followed, | not that of its arms, could alone effect the, 
declaring the punishments of it only maxi- | is self-evident. When her old sister Hol- 
ma, and giving to the tribunals the latitude } land has curbed under a monarch, all tho 
to diminish till to about the fourth part of | smaller republics, formerly ever eo power- 
them, #0 as to determine rather only the | ful (as just an account appears in the same 
equality of form in criminal jurisprudence, | paper of the death like state of Venice) are 
and in ny practice as Attorney General, | | drowned in monarchies, has not a stebilily 
never met a case where their full applica-|and strength of character and principles, 
tion would not-have been a direct injustice. | proved iteelf to exist in the Swiss charac- 
Sufficient reasoning, even trials, decided | ter, protecting the country steadfastly, in- 
also the continuance of non-publicity of | dependent of all private opinions upon eub- 
the interrogaties, though not just secrecy. | jects of interna! government, an equally 

Written civil codes, on the contrary, ex- | uniform strong action of all citizens for their 
ist in every Canton, because such a code | country? Can any 7 wy Bees sneer lessen 
must determine the criterion of form, mat- | the strength of this fact 
ter and legality of civil contracts—which ie| May it be repeated, that newaptpers and 
a subject decided by the state of mutual | tourists are not the proper source of infor- 
connections of the citizens, therefore ona of | mation upon Swisgerland, (though this ie 
the regulatéons that a society has to make | intended to meet them on their own 
among its members, as ove of the nenrer | ground.) Even the present abundant emi- 
determinations of the civil compact. While | gration shows nothing but the redundant 
criminal cases depend on morality, the sway | population of a country limited by nature; 
of which ie universal and may be consider- | and the numberless disappointments which 
ed as guiding also the judges. If therefore, | it produces, may speak more for than 
the want of the one or the other cf theee | against Swisseriand, independent of the 
codes is a defect, it-is certainly rather that | influonce of individuality upon the result ; 
of a positive civil code, still it is well | these emigrants even can, 7 speak- 
known, that the United States have wone, | ing, be no proper source of information for 











how different the opinions are in this coun- 
try upon the propriety, ndy even possibility, 
of making one, atill how would he be re- 
ceived, who from that shoyld conclude, that 
in this country there is no admiuistration of 
Civil justice. 

The establishment of Juries even, is not 
omitted without heving received its full 
share of discussion, (but not in newspaper 
speeches) they sticwed it a mere substitute 
fur the preeume?d want of impartial and in- 
dependent judves, orcasioned by the mon- 
archical institutionsvof countries, where the 
King, or Executive power has the election of 
the judges. which in Swisserland is in the 
bands of ihe people, or its representatives, to 
wnten the exelurive has nowhere a aingla 
word to say, us this is proper in a republic. 
The Swies preferred having their litiga- 
tions decided by men of knowledge and @x- 
perience, completely disinterested in the 
case, and independent, to the chance of a ju- 
ry, und the exclusion of the executive from 
the influence upon the judges renders this 
equally the case in all political crimes. In 
the tribunals, commonly composed of at 
least twelve, aod often more judges, no 
judge is permitted to sit, who is in relation- 
ship with cither of the parties, or an accus- 
ed, who might have avy cause or situation 
which might be under the influence, or pre- 
judged by the cause before the court ;. the 
tibuna! must always be complete; there- 
fore there are members suppleant, called in 
to complete it in any case of absence, which 
is of course previously known. 


the writer) of the Diet shewe, that he is un- 
acquainted with the principles of a federal- 
ization. There is by its nature, No General 
Government, each canton being full sove- 
reign within its limits ; the Diet therefore 
is ah assemblage of the deputies of the Can- 
tous, with the mere power of ambassadors 
Sora special purpose, given to them in mis- 
sion. There is no convention ae the excerpts 
confound in name with the Diet ; the word 
itself explains it iu the diplomatic language. 
The cantons are united fur their foreign 
political relations, common defence, and 
mutual imercourse. Upon the details of 
these every state or canton by his Sove- 
reignty decides at home, by his Legis- 
lation or even the assembly of the whole 
people, in the small cantons; ke sends 
his vote, or any proposition he wish- 
esto make, by his Deputy to the Diet; 
there to be read and verbatim drought to 
Protocoll (as the diplomatie term is.) The 
only agreement entered into in this respect 
is: that the majority of votes of the cantons 
shall decide ; each being considered ne an 
Unit in the Compact ; which has proved it- 


the lower Cantons. Besides that every Can- 
ton is at liberty to make with the other, and 
even with foreign powers, every other 
agreement not interfering with the conven- 
tions or the constitution agreed upon by 
the federal compact: this is now nearly the 
same as made in 1812, with. the difference 
of a greater number, and a full equalization 
of the Cantons, as to their rights and share 


in it: this circumstance may not ve 
against its quality. 


If the writer regrets long-winded 
es, puffed up in newspapers, 1 dare well 
ask tim, what good have they ever done in 
any country whateyer? These means to 
shew off befure a gazing audience, or to 
annoy in public papers, are dé contra, 
to the advancement af public business in a ~~ 
public though they may serve in monarch- 
ies, and reach here and there a private aim, 
which very often shoald not be obtained. 
What is done in the Diet is no less public 
as much as necessary. The times of the 
Helvetic have preented a sufficien- 
cy of Orators ef- as strong, free, bold, able, 
imlependent patriotic men, as well es skil- 
ful and well naid speeches, t never 
written, (by De Nuce, Sute, Kuba, Esher, 
Koeh, &c.) seldom eppearing in a newspa- 
per, and the stre: ot the 
pablic pe of the Helvetic direrto: 
to thas of France commanded the — 

















4 " _* | communicates to the govern- 
1 ion Meahere shall pay an annual subserip- | ment of each Canton the subjects of the 
sy, Hot lesa than two dol'are, or a life | ensuing deliberations, and these are dis- 
Ti~ 4 ie of twenty dotiare. Exch mem- | cussed in the respective assemblies of t 
: “bila ip tee the privilege of placing a | various states, fram whence the deputies 
echoo!, in case of a vacancy »' of the Diet receive their instructions, from 
— om | : _~ 
— SUA Ri = ' . 


of the view. He has 
gust or September on those summis, 
where he would have met a number of 


not the condemnation on mere proof rath- 
er monarchical thao republiean ? To speah 


tion of the time from all parties, (1798.) 
It was in those times, when a closer U > 


a Se 















































The account given (by the excerpts of 


self a barrier against the improper sway of 


any man not already intimately acquainted 
with the country. 
Richmond, Va. 2th May, 1826. 





A Jewisu Wepoixe 1s Morocco. On 
the Avorning of the 19th we received an in- 
vitation from the Basha to dine with him in 
the garden of the Swedish Consul, which 
we accepted. A visit was, in the meantime 
proposed to the house of a Jew, where they 
were celebrating the last day of the nuptials 
of one of the daugters of the house. We 
accordingly repaired to the scene of mor- 
riment, where we found the bride, a verv¥ 
handsome young woman, with a pair of 
coal-black eyes, seated on the nuptial bed, 
which wae adevned with « prafusian of eilk 
and tawdry. It isimpossible to conce 
any thing more: splendid than her dress. 
Her head was encircled witha very wide 
flat turban of white muslin end gold ; the 
body of her gown, her jelick and her slip- 
pers of red Mooeco leather, were cll most 
tastefully embroidered with gold, and ae 
thin transparent veil of flowered muslin) 
hung negligently about her person. A- 
mongst the company assembled were two 
other Jewesses in cquaily splendid attire. 
After having shaken hattds with the bride 
we took our seats, and immediately there 
came in two musicians, an old inan whose 
head much resembled the busts of Seneca, 
and an old woman, who, in many countries 
would, undoubtedly, have sudored as a 
witch. They both had earthern pots, cov- 
ereil with sheep skine, the one heing small- 
er thanthe other. A dance was called for, 
and after much blushing and struggling, 
the youngest of the two Jewesses before 
mentioned stood up. She was the moat 
beautiful person } have seen in Tengiere ; 
indeed, she might vie with the most y 
in any country. Her figure, though inelin- 
ing to stoutneas, was not disagreeably oe, 
and if f may judge from her form, her age 
was about sixteen. The softness of hot 
large black eyes, the vermillion of her beau- 
tiful lifts, and the rapid succession of 
blushes that overspread her suft, full cheek 
were charms that require the peculiar style 
of Titiaw’s pencil to portray. She hed, be- 
sides, on her upper lip that soft black down 
whieh gives such cheracter to derk beau- 
tier. The prejudice in England ie, 5 know 
touch against this ——— which by the 
envious is called a mustsebio. The fact is, 
that in our country it is rare: I know but 
one farnily famous for it, and all their hand- 
some faces receive @ peculiar grace from 
this downy addition. Batt return to my 
beautiful maid. She stood ap to dance 
with the cheerfulness of one who consider- 
ed it her duty to do as she wee.bid by her 
parents, though at the expense of her mo- 
dest feelings. The rousie, if it may be eo cal- 
led, then commenced, and thec woie- 
es‘of the two veteran singers screeched 
forth in unison, while they struck with all 
their earthen drums. The young girl then 
took hold of the two corners of a silk hand- 
kerehief, and with ber eyes cast modestly 
on the ground, she commenced a sort of 
voluptuous undulating motion of the whole 
body, while the feet moved withs very 
slight sort of shuffle. Every now and thes 
she turned round, and at the same time 
tsieed her handkerchief over-her head, 
when her brother, the hride-groom, who 
stood by, touched her forehend with 8 pist- 
orine, and threw it to the musicians. The 
bride then relieved her sister, but did not 
dance so well, and in her_sppearance and 
manner, wanted that greatest of all charms 
—aodesty. 


Ta she morning of yesterday se'nnight 
Me. Joseph 'Tyler, shvemaker, of Nesth 
Newton,near Banbury complained of 2 pein 
in his bowels, and a little brandy and water 
was given to him ; but the pain increased, 


and in the eourse of an he was 

corpee! le was a oembar of the Bociaty 
of Priends, ahd 20 universally ’ 
that his remaine were followed to the burial 





place at Banbury by e v numerous and 
highly — body of Friends ig car- 
riages, and by most of the principel inhab- 


itasts of the village. [Oxford Journal.) 


Sis dw. 
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. *ort of hospital for the “ incurables” of our aristo- 
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The habits of a 


FRIDAY — 3, 1828. | lity ; and his more general and 
: urges him to question every position in 
however high an at 





ENGLISH POLITICS. vanced by 


men surrender the free exercise of their j 
We find in the last Ne@® Monthly Megazine, en | 10a superior, because, in the discharge *8* 
article of iderable interest on the stateof parties | fesvonal duties, “ this would have been a merit as 


inthe British Goverpment. The writer, after enu- | *2 officer is not to reason, but to obey. 
werating the parties which have becn caused by| The Writer of these remarks, and ——— 
itie frequent change In the cabinet for the last year, | 0D» is indebted to our distinguished —w-™ * 
each one making a new combination, speaks of the | "MS: for tue'thoughts on military so ar 7 
present administration, as likely to be more power. | 62%¢ and correct articles of that exce a 
ful and effective than any preceding, as well as far | “P°™ Bonaperte, were republished in —— 
upore dengerous to the liberty of the country and drew from the best scholars there, as we as . 
ths most. unqualified praise. He first gave a defi- 
nite onffine to the talents of Bonaparte,and ranked 


the fast : 
Wellington’s ly under the “ grand | them, according to their value, as compared with 
Seton at Wag int Tay” a ins a 


“the existing institutions. 
Each and all of these parties, exce 
Ministry and 


rely as such, are reduced to 
compact force. We havea 


other powers. 
a small, but able an 


‘detachment of the young nobility, classed under subject to our own country—the danger of miltiary 
Lord_Ay ; ——* under Brougham | rule, ‘nstead of ‘well tegulated, mental, scientific 


A 

and Tierney ; of accountants scrutineers, un- 
der Home ; of emanci 
Russell ; while Sir James. Mackiutosh and M. A. 


p Up an unremitting powerful tire on 


the : ich contained some | ®t2ge as if the premizes were its own property by 
inveterate abuses and complicuted chicanery of the | Pefore the Bulletin appeared, which ctniaing right of purehase, instead of its “ local habitation.” 
Court@f Chancery. The remainder of the Whigs | Sbeervations, of the same tenor with ¢ wend Th ly is Ider! tl 

consist of various denominations, some more, some | graph; so that instead of plagiarism,we have an in- | °° Quarterly is an elderly gentleman, a sot of 
less active and ardegt, but few “.ofsufficient mark’ | stance of similarity of thought, in different minds. Sir Christopher Curry, accustomed to command, 


to be separately enumerated. In the House of 


and often like Sir Anthony Absolute blindfolied, 
Tord and le and con. | We do not desire to steal the thoughts of any man, $ he 
—— — Grey ; the —— 2 sand | but we are always pleased to entertain opinions sim- and wheedled into a false opinion. As he apjears 
ott i 


incid e' Lansdowne and Holland, | ; those of Mr. Jenks. 
pant eon the wit, and always hy ten 


lian lead toa fee of qua- | an 
me ye 


We have but one remark in application of this | Sr the weekly is “* when unadorned, adorned the 


and ist : 
under Lord Sohn | Srermneke in assure our brother Jenks, that | Weekly bows down in submission, and the monthly. 


Taylor, aided by.adetachment of rising lawyers, | the above article was in type entire, at least one day is extinguished. The Quarterly comes upon the 





‘the acuteness of the latter, and ot Lord King ; but 
we have to lament the want of cordial feeling, and 


want the concentrated effort of a united body under 


by such narrow views of na- 


5 . ; ite gravity, by the frequency of its appearance, as | being ground in its feeder ; something that willkeep 
‘Uonal policy, such selfish aspirations after renks and . 
* or even more solid rewards, such a keen | Seems to be the case with our periodicals. 


“sce 
danger. danger w tici: is from the di- 
vided state of the Whige—no muste 


‘on the other side all is union and concentration, be- 


: : tundity,’to be derived from the perusal of works, for | you are deriving gradually dispel the mists which 
ene Sat carnese ane oad ehgnet, to rule such readers as find Time a dilatory traveller, and | were thick before your mental sight ; your appetite 
as they have hitherto —* little interval, for | who are in a constaut ferment until the latest work | is satiated, and you put aside tne book with a ſeel- 


their King, and the country in his name, henceforth 


nearly half a century ; making its best institutions, 


= ‘ 3 is purchased, its leaves severed from their em- | ing of satisfaction. Like a mosquito you are 
— Ste Ne Terkagient; Se cagines of thelr braces, and its contents digested. It is therefore | in the power and atthe mercy of the grave gen- 
the province of weekly journals to do the business | tleman whose opinion you are perusing Ob- 
, in as concise a formas possible ; they are a multum | serve the mosquito ; in joyous freedom the insect 
-almost beyond calculation. They found land | . ee Z : 
with, ,auseful debt of two hundred’ in parvo sort of operators, and like phose who pay h 
“Jefe it tottering ander the — weight of one | for each advertisement as it appears, they make | vein, rich with the best of Port, and bounding on: 

‘lred millions, their statements in short hand, while those whose | ward to the destination, whence it flowed ; the 


own power, the sources’ of their own wealth and 
. the causes of national degradation. 
To the Tories we owe an accumulation of debt 


amounting to near nine hun 
They found us with a smi! standing army 


pro” | liberal patronage ranks them as yearly advertisers, | mosquito imbibes with satisfaction, drinking dee 
‘portioned to want $3 f colonies; 9 | ’ ing deeper 
‘and with a powerful fleet, the natural guardian of | fill a whole diary with their descriptions of valuable | and deeper at the spring ; watch the body, and you 


‘an insular position. Ou 


veracy. Our army has been increased till {t has be- 


from the nature of things, it never can be so numer- 
ous 28 to enable it to take an eminent station on the 


The army, too, has'been made by certain officers, 


ree" FS, | though it may aspire to follow the eagle in his up- | Quarterly Reviews have generally ¢onsidered it 
tary talent or qual, 2 course of 
the country, and we think a means certainly not of | descend to the deepest caves of Erebus and night, treat of small matters. ‘They are all gloom, and 


improving the military character of our sol.iers. 


— pie ae ag yet its limits are -as immutable as the fixed earth ;"| never a pleasant sunshiny page in the whole oum- 

seible — @eaniannes Getwone. ani 4 a single column owus its sway ; a brass rule is its | ber. Their dictum is couclusive, whether it a- 

siderable sums have been paid for mouse’s skin, and | boundary, and at the column’s end, says the devil, {| mounts to an amiable approbation, or a bitter sneer, 

other artificial modes of giving whiskers, and mous- | « shall thy proud waves be staid.”? So that although | and while their good nature is a growl, their disap- 
it may be as soft as the lute or the harp of Eolus, or | probation is a thunder clap. 

s in Europe, the well | belelffire and smoke at the will of its author, its | The North American, which has just appeared, 

English | limits and bounds are set not oy destiny, but by the | contains among its interesting and useful, an article 


taches to particular regiments ; as if, after the se- 
vere lessons which both our cavalry and infan 
have given to the best 
-shaved lip and smoothed chin of a ruddy» 
saldicr docs not present as furmidable an appear- 
—— certainly a much eleaner one, to an ene- 


any other that he can meet in a field of | Being thus,in a manner, admonished to be short, and amusing. The article is an abstract.of the plot 
battle. At the gigantic contest of Waterloo, our | when the writer for the weekly sheet fixes his un- | of a Chinese Novel, which pas been tran-tated trom 
n 


Horse Guards, 


their cloth coats, encountered | hallowed eye upon a volume, fresh: frum the press, | Ite urieutal obscurity to 
—— * ate grec py pick agence pure and unsullied by the gese of the vulgar whom | the light of Europe, so that it is now accessible to z pe 
c™ asokiier say, “the fish out of these lobster | it isdestined to amuse, and as odorous as the joint | great portion of the reading world. With the ab- 
sh-t!s,” and the next thing done, .by e of our | effarts of sour flour, glue, and sheep skin can meke | stract we have no room to please our readers, but 
it, when a reviewer falls upon a volume thus | we take —* a peeves apm Ameri- 
tect their o al wearers in that sanguin con- | equipped for its appearance before the curious pub- | can to please m oureelvep. 
flict ! Ths re have noiiced here —5 lic, having in its very outward appearance a beg- It seems that the Eastern practice is, .as their 


cased 


-railitary men-milliners, was to case ouf fine fellows 
im these shells, which hed been insufficiant:to pro- 





svith our subject, becauce it marks a desire to make 


i i ; laws admit of a plurality of wives, to follow nature 
r men resemblo the troope of the Continent, | 2S complexion, os if in its soul the inanimate thing plurality 
while, in tact, they should have been preserved as | Was repeating the ancient couplet, 
Nor view me with a critic’s eye, 
But pass my imperfections b: : 
, ir own country, rather than the silly | he feels an inclination to be merciful ; the natural | the propricty and usefulness in a work of fiction— 
-copyists of the fashions or ihe follies of any other. life-apring within him, sends fortha stream of better | the reviewer holds forth as follows :— 


*s purcly English” as possible ; and like. our tars, 
in their “ — blue jackets,” the ornament and de- 
fence of 


. NOVEL WRITING. | 

of personal, to public opinion, where so} The last number of the North American Review, | agraphs and long tables of contents ; and authors 

much talent is still to be found ; and, above all, we | in addition to.a proper quantity ot solids contains a | tremble, tor the Quarterly is in itself a host. 

an acknowledged leader. small portion of the light, sweet, and agreeable: | It disdains the soup maigre of theFrench restorateur 

In the tory party there is considerable talent, and | This we are pleased to see ; for it does not follow | and is fed sumptuously upon roasted rumps and p 
pea pai pt 3 though we think both to be so min- | that a review should graduate its length of phiz and | corned ribs ; nothing but solids have the honor of 


r pensions and places—that we expect | Weekly literary journals may be compared to the | and the whole is washed down by eau de vie As 
Tittle gg ony such a body, while we fear much | scouts and pioneers,who press forward unceasingly, | you open the Quarterly an involuntary “hem—m” 
higs—no master-mind to calm glancing in at every recess, and exploring every | escapes you; you feel that you are entering 
or awe them into quiet or obedience, and to consti- | tangled thicket of brushwood. It is their business | the presence of an. authority, and bow as duty die- 
‘tute a powerful phalanx, vigilant and united ; while | to settle the amount of value, amusement and pro- 





and as the younger miss cares fer nothing the thore | 
elderly wears false curls, and endeavors to show 
hereell off to the best advantage. 

The monthly possesses many advantages denied 
to the weekly ; time and space are more at its com-- 
mand ; a figure may be hunted from one point in 
the horizon to the opposite, and in the end fiy be- 





yond the reach without being caught; but the poor Pa 


weekly snaps at a figure as it passes, and the chanc- 
es are asten toone that the figure is like Paddy’s 
| flea, or that in the catching a bodkin is sent throuzh 
its most vital part; the metaphor, silly'thing ! seems 
to think a place in a monthly of more value than 
one in the weekly ; the dress in which it is clothed, 
may indeed be more gaudy, but the pearls with 
which it is encompassed cannot be more valuable, 


most.” The weekly is for wear and use,the month- 
ly for show and a fine binding. 
But one comes after these before whom the 


but once in three months, so preparations are nade 
for his coming such as should greet the persm of 
the literary dictator ; his coming is heralded by par- 


the digestives in activity seems to be necessary, 


tates. While reading you can feel the instruction 


buzzes its happiness or its wants; it lights upon a 


r fleet is now turned into a | nothings. The limits of weekly papers, also, pre- | shall see it fill to overflowing, and the insect at. | The 
vent their examining to the full extent, the quality | last desist from a want of power to continue the in- 
come an object of rational fear to its country ; while of all the wares which fall under their iaspection. | spiring draught. So with the reader, he cannot 
Strange asit may seem, and contrary as it is to the | live upon the Quarterly, the solid food produces a 

; - — the | doctrines of sage speculators upon metaphysics, | surfeit.. 
said of military — * —— or ——— there is, in the connection between new books and | To eome at once to the point towards which we | 
shot be fired in Europe without its permission. | weekly papers, a limit fixed to the mind; and al- | have been driving in a regular review manner, 


intituled Chinese Manners, which ia well written 


age of France, and 


in their novels, and describe the troubles and afflic- 
tions of the hero in pursuit of each mistress. Upon 
the propriety of this—not the moral propriety, but 


NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY. 
nthng,therore | mores are, the purpae 





— — — 


pose of contrast, degraded as 
m the ordinary standard, as the others ara, 
— ee 
a trace of on v 5 
or, if in the main table.ore encumbered with 
some defect, physical or moral, that necessarily fix- 
es vpon them the dislike, contempt, or pity of the 
reader. Sf honest, they are awkward, stupid, and 
lgpasent ; if *2 handsome, polite, and accom- 
plished, they are either arrant knaves, or else too 
to be rous. 
* —— 2 * 22* pay 22 
vi combi outh, aud other ac- 
Kidental edvant » with a hig degree of intelli- 
gence and moral excellence ; and they figure in 
the troop that surrounds them, like the stars from 
some metropolitan theatre on a provincial stage. 
* So stately his form and so lovely her face,’ that, 
from their first introduction, we see they have a 
mutual attraction as that of the needle to the pole, 
and that nothing but violent means can prevent 
them from rushing into each other’s arms at the end 
of the first act or chapter. These violent means 
must be resorted to by the writer, and it is Ly the 
judicious selection and employment them, 
through the five actsor the four volumes, that the 
merit of the plot depends, Of these there is no 
doubt 9 consid erable variety ;—inequality of birth | 
or fortune ; family feuds ; dissentions on religion | 
and —N among the + people 5 the —— 
tion uts either w or partly supernatural ; 
finally _— accidents, ashen Oroond ates is pre- 
vented from marrying Statira, because Statira makes 
a falze step asshe is getting out of the carriage at | 
the church door, falls. upon the pavement, and | 
breaks her neck. All these resources (except per- | 
haps the last, which however is buttoo often em- | 
ployed by the ablest * have their value, and | 
are used by turns with effect and success ; but all | 
of them put together are not perhaps worth the sin- 
gle expedient of a rival passion. 

All other difficulties are. partly in the nature of 
accidents, and subject ugh ina less d to 
the same objection. That Zaire, after getting on , 
her wedding dress, should discover, to her great sur- 

rise and regret, that she isa Christian, while her 








intended hushand, the Sultan, is a good Mussulman 
is not much better, as “fan of poetical machinery, ; 
than the untimely slip the foot, that proved fatal | 
tothe happiness of Statira, as mentioned above. | 
Cases ofthis description are like those actions at} 
law that go off upon some defect in special pleading, 
but when a rival-passion is brought into pla it te 
then, and then only, that the question may said 
to be said to be fairly argued on its merits. Once 
secure of the affections of his mistress, the hero, 
even t h prevented by some Se of a po- 
sitive kind from marryivg her immediately, pursues 
his way with comparative equanamity from vol- 
ume to volume, in the well founded conviction that 
hisauthor will set all right in the end. The difficul- | 
ty is in reality ina great measure foreign to him, | 
nce all disputes about politicks, religion, property ‘ 
birth, and other such matters, must-.after all be ad- 
justed by the parents and guardians. The lovers 
sink of course into subordinate characters, and the 
book becomes a treatise on moral philosophy, or the 
— this or that period ; anything, in hort,but 
a novel. 
But let the hero once entertain‘a doubt of his mis- 
tress’ affection, and it is easy to see that the. stage 
must be, asit were, all on fire until he be satisfied. 
Nn first developes itself the terrible element of 
agar with its heart-rending agonies, so intolera- 
le to the sufferer and so diverting to the reader; 
then are heard the keen encounter of wits, the con- 
temptuous and angry defiance, the fond expostula- 
tion, the melting avowal ; then, as Prince Metter- 
nich says ofthe course of contemporary political af- 
faits, the action “ plunges furiously forward like a 
ship in a hurricane.” Bursts of passion, floods of 
tears, madness, duelling, all the most violent expe- 
dients that can be used, are now legitimate, and are 
brought home to the ‘pefsons of the main actors, who 
thusbecome the real heroes of their own adventures 
(instead of being, asthey are in many very popular | 
modern romances, a couple of insignificant painted 
waxen puppets,) until the triumph of one pretender 
jus ney ood ot the other terminate the 
strange eventful history. Z 
New, the moment we admit with the Chinese 
the systém of double marriages, this rich stock of 
materials for romance is irretrievably lost. If Os- 
wald could, consistently with the law of the land 
and of romance,have married both Corinna and Lu- 
cilla, the work, as we said before, could not have 
hate waliten,, st, Senet —— 
regnlor foo — —— F 
mentina and Miss Byron, can it be su d for a 
ent that eithe: of these paragons, who a 
to Have had the highest respect for’ each cine r, 
would have objected to the a ment ? re 
then had been the volume of high wrought senti- 
ment and eloquent insanity, over which we 
hang with such intense rapture? All excha 
for a paragraph in the newspaprr, and a record in 
the parish register. If Charlote, again could with 
ropriety have shared her affections mpardalty be- 
ween the youthful Werther and hisaged rival (and 
we see not why the ladies should not have as large 
privileges in this respect as the gentlemen, although 
we are not aware whether they are or are not al- 








When two great parties occupy the field compos- | feelings, such as were a part of his existence before | Leaving this point, therefore, entirely out of the 
ed, as such parties must be, of good and bad men, | he earned his living by his present hardening occu- | C28» We mn, ay a with propriety, which of the 


‘there is far less hazard of public welfare, than 


pation ; he partly relents ; like Macbeth when ab- | “ystems 


I machinery, and whether tne plan of allowi 
when one grows strong uvon the other’s weakness ; | sent from his dame, his purpose fails him ; but the cal machinery e p ing 


and, having the desire to gain for itself permanen- 
‘cy, exerts the power and wealth of the state for its 
‘own uses. Much is now feared in England trom 


inward gnawings of aworm that never rests in its | sidering merely the effect of 


- peut ‘a art—with that of confining him to onc, according to 
poregrinations round his stomach, which from long | the uniform and naman raetiee of the — 
habits of supremacy is more j:owerful than con- | world. It is generally admitted that the | 


two heroines to a hero, be equally ———— 
e novel as a wor 


denoue- 
‘the attempfs of the Wellington party, founded upon science, “ pricks him on ;” with a rueful counten- | ment of a story is by far the most difficult part of 


‘and backed hy military power, as leading to harsh, 
peremptory, and restrictive measures. The rejec- 
tion of the Catholic question, leaves that country 
disposed to tumult and rebellion ; the late regula- 
‘tions on the East India trade, have startled the ad- 
vocates of liberal policy ; while the present favor- 
itisrd towards military men, and the condition of the 
army and navy, conjoined with the fearful aspect of | ,j. 
European affairs, seems in the minds of the fimid to 
threaten tumult and canger, if not an uptugning of 
the old national establishments. Mr. Huskisson is 
complained of, for having pursued a selfish, and 


ance he remembers the caterwauling of hungry ur- the fable to manage. Dryden, towards the close of 
chins at his domicil, and -the still more clamorous - 
ociferations of the copy-ists ; the tterness of his soul, repeated imprecations on t 
— his at. taal anda teeth — man who invented fifth acts ; and such has been of 
? 2 


his career, was reduced to such distress on this 
int, that he is known to have bestowed, in the 


late the great demand for new novels, that the 


en’s heart, speaks in plain words the large drafts | dealers in this article are evidently reduced to their 
which havo ‘been discounted without a fresh de- | wits’ ends for catastrophes. Sir r Sec 
posite ; take it, or“ Othello’s oceupation’s gone” plains loudly of the straits to which he is driven, for 


alter Scott com- 


ngs tn bis carty-end oven the entiar, 4 ted means to disentangle his plots ; and it must be own- 
though he be, or “‘ damned with faint praise,” can 


ed that some of his productions do but too strongly 
corroborate the statement. Ifthe Chinese system 


hardly complain that the reviewer pockets the of- | Could be proved to be preferable to ours, or even 
fering.” The limits we have referred to, shorten prey ven © leet, (and 9, dapenets 


ion 
on score of morality) the 


a his sweetness, and he appears with one of the fight- | generation of novel-writers would find, for a time 
weakly ambitious,-though unwise and _ foolish 


course ; but more for deserting in a fit of spleen, or 
for the sake of a ruse, a high post in the national 
councils just when his influence was most needed to 
balance the military predilections of the cabinet ; 
afier which the writer remarks :— > 

Ry his [Huskisson’s]} resignation,he has Ict in the 
“* Preetoria i 


ing qualifications bestowed upon our. Kentucky | 2 least, a very sensible alleviation of their present 
friends—a touch of the snapping turtle ; his work is eeabprecemnent, and would bo snapling with a now 


and most convenient and seasonable resource for va- 


lixe a spinster when her age is questioned, or when | rying the tenor of their concluding chapters. 
younger feminines decked for the ball,speak a plain | _ But a our willingness to consult 
language reminding’her that spring and summer | he #¢commoda' * 


meritorious persons 
to whom we-are all so much indebted for their un- 


are fullowed by a withering frost, that the charms | wearied efforts to amuse us, we 


cannot, in.consci- 

Bands” uc : are shrunk like a frozen apple and that age must | ence hold up to them much prospect of relief from 

itary merit almost the wale criterion, of ness for | ie place to youth; is work is all erabbed, all | this quarter ; and we are compelled, ‘however re; 
public service’ With a field-marshall as premier, | sour crout ; and it reads as a man’s face appears ious 


we'have one of the first civi! offices in the cabinet 


ingenious translator of the work before us, who is. 


filled by another military officer ; the eivil duty in when he first attempts the geastication of a Spanish [ evidently inclined to believe that the introduction 
3* 9 


the War Office is committed to the charge of a| Olive. So much for the weekly reviewer. 
third. This, perhaps, if no other military ‘oo had} Your Monthly Review steps forth with a bow, the <iet of a ent 


been put into office, might have passed unnoticed 
as being one indirectly conne 


candour call it one—does not 
éarly in the session, we observed upon the decla- 


— 
vation of a militiry member bf each House, before outward habiliments, you may decypher ‘* what I 


of the system of a plurality of heroines would have 
discovery in the of 
novel-writing, and would throw anew and agree- 


with the duties ,where your weekly only nods. He is a spruce * light * a romance ; which, 
of But the misfort { “ast in | Sentleman, with a coat well brushed, his bair curl- | 23 De scems losuppose, = 
a r. Butthe mi — we: oe og ed. a pinkof gentility, all obsequiou An his 222 place of skulls (which are far from be 


present state, if not 


ing out of the question,) rather too liberally water- 
ed with tears and blood, to suit the taste of most 


- and sensitive class of readers. 
the Duke had doné one official act, “of their im- | ©!! comfortable ;” his age may be, for a man, from |Bervous , 
plicit confidence” in bis fitness, not only for the of. | the end of the teens to a hale elderly gentleman ;| We have noepace for the ingenious reasonings— 


tice of Commander-in-chief, but for that which he 


now holds. The country, however, thought that 
this was * too: bad,” apd 


proper department, a 


for a lady,—it is exceedingly ungenteel and unwor- | the general conclusions are sound and plain, and 
his Croce left. his reader of Monthlies, to question the period a | therefore the reader will believe what is herein set 
, like Brennus, threw his | !a¢y has blessed the earth. Monthly Reviews,— | forth ; for although the review has drawn off the 


sword inio the scale, which was to make him the | albeit good ones were never a profitable article in | boots of dignity, his authority is still the same. 


effective civil ruler ofhis country. A recent event 


effect € our masket,and such as we have are ranked by the | _It is obvious, therefore, that the accommodation 
An the House of Common:, marked the feeling of |... — afforded to the es of a novel by the Chinese 
military men,on his Grace and SirGeorge Murray | Judieious, in the matter-of-fact language of the system of ‘double marriage, is —— (as far as.it 


both, at the sane moment, in civil ofices. | Price Current, as only from “fair to middling”— 


One officer contends that the man who had risked 


ates) both to the writer and reader ; depriving 


more agree work and polish. / > the lorme of one of his most useful m for 

his lite indowde rh his — was See * —* * oe ae * the vesilies a0 te creating the ae * distress, wh eh yo ol of all 
serve in a_civi acity. , lation i 

We at ence ide the position. The habits a | monthly fs a sort of tea-cake, to be eaten by the —— — contemp! _ the ~ 


tress thus created would have afforded him 


military man incline him to << implicit’ obedience” | fashionables to cool their cup of Hyson. Monthly | marriage of the lovers, notwi' the false 


to the orders ofa superior. Military talent, even 
e 


of the highest grade, is very far from holding th 


Reviews very seldom indulge in any thing contain- | and sophistical 


theories of this branch of literature, 


‘ : hat obtain from time to time a temporary currenc 
first place among iutellectual endowments. It is | ing acids, orange groves being the places of their : it 


one of the lower forms of genius, for 
‘made conversant with the more delicate and ab- 


. : hard trotting prose, your monthly deals in ambling | 0! composing one (as 
~struse of mental tions. It is used to appl - : , » Th C 
— — —* — o app y phy- rhymes, which are as easy asa lady’s canter ; for keeping the said lovers apart by safarat and proba 
avail itself of physical aids rene advantages ; and all | fact they substitute imagination ; and while in the 


these are not the highest objects of :mind * nor do 


among us, is and must ever remain the only legiti- 
difficulty 


it is never | nativity ; while your weekly vents its severity in a | mate object of a true novel ; and the real 


the consists in 


ble means, for the of four volumes. ex: 
tent of this difficulty is easily appreciated, when we 


: wert ke weckly journal you find nothing but brushes for | ¢ecollect that the hero gnd heroine are both ex officio 
Sona bee of the - ——— scrubbing the head or the coat, in the monthly you endowed with all the virtues and graces that can 


eminent in the science and practise of war, wholly | will find hair-ribbons and fine tooth combs, wreaths } beauty and set 


wanting in the nobler energies of the soul ; in ima- 


ination, in taste.in enlarged views of human nature ant flowers, colugne sat — 


human nature, at its best estate ;—perfect 
off by the most unafiect- 
easy and graceful manners, unspotted integrity, 


ed s mar 
n the moral sciences, in the application of analysis | 2° beyond the province and offensive to the hum. | and honor, ready wit, universal knowledge, ‘al 


and —— * the human * and * o 
sty ; or in origina! —_r" on the su 
pa A which have occupied and the most 
glorions of human updersthndings—the 





the Pitts, and the Foxés, of our own times. 


ornamental arts, every personal 

bler, harder-laboring weekly. While the weekly 2 hort, which is Gitted to ⸗ atteation 
may be likened to a miss at school, with a tolerable | admiration, 1 

Burleighs, | Share of good sense and some pertness, the month!y imperfection —— token — eee being 

the Bzcons, the Lockes,of former, or the Burkes, may be compared to miss out of her teens, who has Ont y borditate disguise 

: refused, perhaps, one offer in the hope of a better 


On the other hand, the su characters. 
| composing the cizcle in which the here and hereine 


preferable for the purpose of poeti-‘| bread and butter for other children as well as those 


love, with perhaps a few grains of | geon, a man of superior skill and most sound judge- 


* | tines, and though his opinion was contradicted by 


Joweil them by the customs of oe would that 
passionate enthusiast have thought of demandin 

| the loan of the pistols? Would not the fair hand, 
that conveyed this fatal present, have probably been 
employed, at no very distant period, in spreading 


of Albert and former wife ? Where then had been 
the charming ‘ Sorrows,’ and the ‘ tears eternal,’ 
that will embalm the memory of poor Jerusalem, 
who sat fdr the portrait ? 1 





SURGICAL OPERATION. 

We copied from the “ Medical and Surgical 
Journal,” in our paper of February 29th, an account 
of a capital operation, performed at the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital on the 19th of October last ; 
which we revert to, for the purpcse of contradicting 
the statement made in the “ Journal” that ‘ the 
patient has recovered, and is now well enough to 
resume his common occupation.” This statement 
was undoubtedly made to encourage others afflict- 
ed in a similar manner to submit to op: rations ; for 
he writer adds, “ The recovery of this patient 
hows what extraordinary wounds a weak, yet un- 
tritable constitution can support.” 

The truth is, that the patient did not recover—he 
ded on the 1ith September, and. from the time of 
he operation to the day of his death he was barely 
ible, now and then, to ride, and exposed to constant 
igony and acute suffering, added to the fear of sud- 
ten dissolution. We do not mean to impugn the 
hotives of Dr. Warren, who operated and furnished 
tie account ; but nothing can be more disastrous, 
than to circulate an idea, that certain operations are 
seeeessful, when the contrary is manifestly the fact. 
Phis patient lived through the operation, and nearly 
ayear after it; but he suffered constantly under, 
aad.finally died of, the disease, which the operation 
was intended to cure ; and, surely no Surgeon will 
eill that a successful operation, which accomplishes 
ne more, than to prolgng misery ; though none 
caild doubt the skill of the operator. In this case 
it's an exceedingly bigh compliment to the surgi- 
ca\skill of Dr. Warren to say, that any man surviv- 
edjuch an operation—nothing but a perfect know]- 
edge of anatomy, with a wonderful precision in dis- 
seding, could have saved life when the knife was 
cuting around a most intricate part of the human 
frane ; but we cannot think that such operations 

icious ; and even if they are, as a matter of 
expriment, when there is no other hope, it is cer- 
taidy wrong to state to the public, that they have 
been successful, and thereby to lure the afflicted 
intoa fallacious hope ; for the report of this case has 
indyed a young lady to travel from the South, in 
the bope of relief, butsuch relief as she surcly 
woud not accept, if she could know the end of the 
patiot of whom we speak. 

A thort statement of the whole case will enable 
our naders to judge of the expediency of the ope- 
ratiot, and of the propriety of saying that the patient 
recowred. 

Josiph Blanchard, Esq. of Billerica, more than 
sixty years old, had been two years afflicted with a 
tumor im the throat, for which nothing of conse- 
quence had been prescribed by the attending Sur- 


ment. He supposed that it would slough away at 





# 


at last the t vw arg > induce tear of | 
starvation, or strangulation. Still nothing was done, 
for this Surgeen did not think an opesativa expedi- 
ent, and that alone could reach the disease. At his 
request, however, Mr. Blanchard called for the ad- 
vice of Dr. Warrea, who recommended an opera- | 
tion immediately. Mr. Blanchard told the opinion | 
of Dr. Warren to his physician, who declined at 
that time to give any further advice ; but after- 
wards he wrote a letter to Mr. Blanchard to say, 
what he found it difficult to say in conversation, 
that he did not believe an operation would produce 
any good effect ; that the tumor would undoubtedly 
cause death and that speedily ; and, that an opera- 
tion, while it must be exceedingly dangerous,would, 
at best, only add a few months of pain to a wretch- 
ed existence. This letter was shown to Dr. War- 
ren, who said, that he should not, after such an 
opinion, undertake an operation, without farther ad- 
vice. Accordingly, a consultation was called of a 
number of the best Surgeons in Boston, who unani- 
mously agreed in the opinion, that, as hope could be 
feunded on nothing else, an operation wes expedi- 
ent. Mr. Blanchard was warned of the difficulty 
and consequent danger. He prepared tor death, by 
arranging his affairs, and, with a strong desire to 
live, requested that, which seemed to him, and per- 
haps to the Surgeons, to promise a ray of hope. The 
operation was of the most horrid character. The 
tendons and veins of his neck were laid bare upon 
one side, and the morbid flesh was cut and torn with 
the fingers, where cutting was too hazardous, as 
far into the throat as possible ; and to conclude the 
horrors, with the expectation of exterminating the 
disease completely, that partof the tumor which 
was inside the throat, was burnt out with red-hot 
balls of iron, thrust into the throat and pressed a- 
gainst the morbid parts. It weuld seem, that aman 
could live through all this, by a miracle’alone ; and 
that this patient did not die is an evidence of a won- 
derful degree of operating skill in the Surgeon. He 
recruited in about a month so as to be able to ride, 
and wenthome. Thus far all appeared well; but 
the disease appeared again in a more alarming 
shape. The tumor again increased, with cancerous 
indications, and in January, his life was despaired 
of. At this time the disease was so virulent, that a 
silver epoon placed on the tongue turned black in- 
stantly. Dr. Warren was sent for, but could not 
attend, and sent a substitute. Nothing could be 
done, and the parts soon sloughed off, so that the 
patient partially recovered, and again was able to 
ride out. At this time the report was published, 
that he had recovered, and was able ( pursue his 
oecupation. The disease appeared anew, however, 
and increased till death ensued. During the last 
two months, Mr. Blanchard was a large part of the 
time insane ; and, as no nourishment could be taken, 
he died of strangulation, after being ncarly reduced 
to death by starvation and suffering. He was a 
man of hale constitution, of almost super-human 
firmness of mind,of most excellent character, great- 
ly esteemed by all his fellow citizens, and in good 
pecuniary circumstances. 

No doubt can be entertained concerning the ope- 
ratior?. In its execution it could not probably have 
been exceeded ; in its result it was perfectly un-> 
successful, and it cannot be truly said, that Mr. 
‘Blanchard recovered ; but, on the contrary it must 
be admitted, that the remnant of life, which he pur- 
chased at such a fearful price, was also obtained 
under conditions thet made it‘ horrible burthen. 

However strong may be the Year of death, we 
think that a knowledge of ‘the result of such an ex- 
roi tient Would reconcile any pérson to its approach 
in its first and easiest form.. Mr. Blanchard’s fami- 
ly and friends are satisfied, that it would have been 
an act of huganity in the Surgeons to have resisted 
the faint hope of success ; and-yet, it must be suid, 
and truly too, that in the whole case they acted 
with perfect fairness and propriety, though with 
erroneous judgement. The only caus. of complaint 
is, that in reporting the case to the world, they mis- 





















































































all his means of knowing, conn wn os 
a single constable can te towed, her da 
is somewhat like po police at aM, t be ann. 
ought not tobe allowed. We shal’ + 
of it, in afew moments, 
Thirdly, there are not half as 
as are sbevlutely accessary, in · ge 
trouble. We have forty 
whom, are on duty at a Gime, if aff ase 
some of the number are always sek, we ten 
erally seventcen or eighteen watehmes 
to protect this whole city. Now 
sequence of a little tumek? Take ' 
instance, where the trash of the tewa f. 
sinee the great exertions of the Mayes t, 
* West end.” if two stout | -ishmen 
turbance there, the watebman has 
can do to manage them—be springs hig: 
call his companions, and they spring theb 
as they hurry througts the streets te ki 
that a constant uproar is kept up by the 
tor about halt an hour, five times 
troublesome, as would have taken ples 
Irishmen had coatinued their fight we 
All the inhabitants within hell ¢ 
well, are raised by the ialernal 
watchmen. And what thea }—whg, 
lugging off the offenders, to a proper 
which the whole watch could net de, bent 
this time all Broad-street is turned out taps 
spree, the. watchmen and the i 
swear at each other, till the letters 
more ciyil, and go away of their owé sees 
stead of suppressing disturbances ef-eite 
watchmen cause more riot than digg Gites, 
together. And this kind of thing tape 
times in a week, upon ap average, Mngt 
We staid there from twelve till haley 
few nights since, to witness the issue 
affair, and it was precisely as we have ff 
We asked the watchman, who was state 
there, why he did not have more 
not tokecp up such a constant 
that he had petitioned the Captaia ef 
and the Mayor, repeatedly, making repr 
of the state of the case, but witheut 
the worst of all is this, that while this 
practice is continued, & third, and the 
ous part of the city in wholly v 
run three or four watchmen to attend ae 
spot, and theirown founds are left to: the’ 
mercies of villains. If a fellow. wishes tei 
into a store in the Eastern partiel the: elt, 
but to get a companion to kiek ups sew te 
street, and he can have the Geb! @: 
that it is not done oftener is c heed 
or police establishments, but.te the 
felt by rogues to treading in the vielaity of 
they call old Reed. We wish homight{ 


ever ! re 
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Fourthly. There is a portion of time; 
till eleven o'clock, viz. when no peac 

duty, or to be found at any place, wh 
those confined to the theatres. We 
circumstance, which will show, that 
of the public welfare is an outrage of a 
ous nature. Last Friday evening, a gl 
said, that in passing up Milk-street he hes 
—we immediately pseceeded to the. 
Broad-street, where we found that a J 
minded persons, Irishmen, had come t 
vengeance on a negro who lived in a lit 
They chased him, as they supposed,into (igi 
throwing stones st him, ashe run up agi 
there were wémen in the *7 
sure work of it, they threw - 
tiem might be called rocks, intethe: 
women was wounded-in-the. heed and 
scattesed all. over the. house—the 
door were stove in—we picked up a doses 

some of which were bigger then a man’s tg 





stated the result. We have deemed it our duty to 
make the correction People who are afflicted 
with a similar complaint must use their own judge- 
ment, concerning the expediency of dying in com- 
parative ease, or of submitting te unutterable tor- 
tures, without scarcely a hope, surely. not a proba- 
bility of relief. ) 

We can here percéive some of the difficulties 
which the membersof the medical profession are 
obliged to encounter. Let those be honored, who 
exert all their talents to be skilful and judicious ; 
and a terrible measure of hatred should follow those, 
who tamper with human life, from‘a love of experi- 
ment, or from ignorance and quackery. 





A SHAM POLICE. s 

A few days since we were stopped by a police 
officer, who, complained of an expression in our 
paper—said he, “ you called dur police a sham 
police—now, I want you to correct the expression, 
for it isnot true.” It is not true, you say”? 
* No, it is not, how can it be called a sham police, 
when it is in fact no police et all?” and witha 
wise look he walked on. This is gving a little too 
far—we called it a sham, meaning, that it is ¢ sort 
of pretence to keep up the appearance of security, 
while it is ineffectual, and delusive. We know, 
that our city is orderly—thanks-tethe good people 
who live in it, but if a few more bad people should 
get together, there is no force in ‘the police to put 
them down—we know that rogues are almost cer- 
tainly and quickly caught—thanks to the activity of 
one man, who seems to havea cord tied to every 
rogue’s heels ; butif he should die—Heaven avert 
the calamity—all the thieves and villians in the 
country, would keep a holiday and gather to 
triumph over his remains. In the first place there 
are not half enough constables in number—and 
half of those, are pursy, clumsy and weak from 
disease, or old and decrepid—it would seem as 
though the halt, blind and lame, had been picked 
out, for an office, that more than any other requires 
strength and vigor, as if it were in mockery. We 
know the excuse given for appointing such men— 
it is said, that they are poor and Need assistance, and 
having been in the service of the public have some- 


reply in the correct language of the Mayor—the 
very person, be it observed, who sow pursues a 


charities,’ said he, “ which retainsimbecility in 
office.” He said this in a speech, wherein he pro- 
phesied the turming out of a squad of miserable 
schoolmasters—will it not apply much better toa 
squad of miserable constables? Still, we would 
not have old publie servants neglected. If they 
have served long, for a compensation, which has | 
been inadequate, let them be provided for—it isa 
public duty to save the latter end of the faithfal 
servants from want—but it is a public sim to expose 
the peace and prosperity of the city, by placing 
those men for keepers, who require keeping them- 
selves. : 

In the second place, there is no spot where 3 
constable can be Jound at ali hours of the day and 
of the night. They live in obseure places, nobody 
knows where, and if a great riot shoul! occur, 
three quarters of the men in Boston, might hunt 
an hour, at nine o'clock in the evemng, without 


thing like aclaim upon public places—to this, we ly 


contrary course—“ That is the worst of alt} «; 













































The negro after all; wasnetthé one 
but a fellow attached. to the: Steam-best 
A few people had gathesed. im the street: ie 
seemed disposed to interfere; and os Gailt 
of the house‘feared further outrage, emt 
should learn their mistake, we. u > 

actually ne police at this hour, hal gaan = | 

knew the futility of any attempts io . be 
and went to the wateh-hou ae be: 
door, and we told him thet we yh 
one to protect a house, that had. heen — 
slammed the door ia our faces, wylag Gay’ 
should go on duty at eleven, o’cloci weil 
tend to it then.” We couldnt blame Sim 
cept for his impudence-—he was not | 
duty at thet hour—and we hed. no suthay 
compel him—but we de blame the go on 
Which is at the head of Such ⸗ city, sole 
wealthy, for suffering such things to tebe 4 
without any provision for keeping the 
saving the lives of the citizens. itis a 
infamous neglect, and shauld not be, 
week. 
The constables should be mea of 


aplace should be appointed, where . 
could be found ready for duty. at any * 
ly at those hours of the night, vhes 
constables generally, nor the watch 


The watch should be doybled je.as 
—— it Oo a Dee 
there is the greatest need of, ns 
that. one poor devil may not stand 
three or four should siez« some : 
deposit them with Mr, Bediem. 
—— — 
they have been shamfully everiooked. na 
and the evil magnifies every day. We Jam 
the city government are aware of the Sm 
that we say ; if they are wiee.they. will) 
on it some attention. —— 1 
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mer 


mr 














aneminent Surgeon in Boston, it proved true ; till 





finding a solitary onc. Even the City Solicitor, 











ek 


re 


all potbing 


the fa 
is not likely 


—* to inquire. 
that their lives have been mu 


men jut habitual debauchees, 
influence of liquor, and often 


P | But such was the case, and our part of the world 


'» | withal ; blessed be he that cut them to stop our drul- 


. | of honor and praise; the great Sir Isaac Newton 


| a regular system, and more labor seems to be be- 


the 
to 


. The fever by this 
subside, and injury is 


done o the constitution. 


the consideration of devotional exer- 
business 


hers | Masticates, that is not saved ; not being a part of 


over tosic date, 
are scarcely brought imto action. 


and 


Mare by no means conduetive to health or lon- 
. Disease tollows, the 


constitution gradually 

premature death is frequently the con- 

all these things the man of inde- 
isfree. His circumstances 





| cooked. There is reason, however, to suppose that 


} perhaps it is on account of the Tariff; per- 


out of some of their ships, at the docks ; 
Came to the Courier office by the means 
which cruises for paragraphs off the 
some other such queer named plaee ; or, 
likely, perhaps, it came from the wis- 
of the New-York editors together, 
much in the habit of hooking a little 
facts when speaking ot Boston. 


) aeif this great and literary city 


"but one bell. The dell, indeed ! let the 


tor set foot in our streets during an alarm 


‘The bell, marry ! would be were married 


| it is hoped the reader digests. 


| have the strength and capacity of French stomachs, 


one, for they are regarded as things which we have | 
a right to expect ; they always have been, and for 
aught we know to the contrary, they always will 
be, After all these desirable doings, the world is, 
and is full of happiness and little children. Time 
tolls on—and dickeys are substituted for shirts,broad 
brims for narrow ones, short waists for long ones, 
women paint and men court, and all the world is 
suid to be advancigg with rapid strides in the path 
of civilization. 

But in all this overturning of the world, in one 
small corner ‘we have, after an infinite deal of 
searching, found an improvement. Itis not the ad- 
dition of a science, but the addition of a new mode 
of practice, and the additionof a name. “ Fifty 
years ago,” and it is from that day of jubilee that we | 
date our political, moral, historical, and improving | 
existence, there was no such science known, no | 





such word in the language, as gastronomy. itis) 


true that men ate and grew corpulent, but, poor | 
ignorant souls! they had no idea that they were the 
disciples, belicvers, and practisers of one of the 
most noble sciences that ever excited the ingenuity 
of man, or tried the strength of any part of his head. 


has continued to improve since our weaning. 
Blessed be he that invented teeth for us to chew, 


ing ; but may he be eaten into the highest honors, 
who first invented the noble art of digestion, the 
fundamental, fat-ameotal, agreeable and amus- 
ing science of eating. Happy soul! accidental as 
the discovery doubtless was, he is no less deserving 


guessed at an important secret in natural philosophy, | 
in consequence of the fall of a great apple upon one 
ot his corns; the germ of this cnowledge was struck 
into existence by the collision of the toe and the ap- 
ple ; and analogy prompts us to say that the first eater 
bit his tongue, and thenceforward cogitated until 
he discovered the miraculous powers of his jaw and 
grinders. What exquisite delight was his, as he 
first tried them upon sugar plums, and advanced to 
bread and butter and roast beef! May he rest in 
peace, and have enough to eat ! 

But in our wondering, we have been wandering, 
and although talking of chewing we have eschewed 
our subject. We will endeavor to adhere to it like 
the beef to a bone. The art of eating is reduced to 


stowed upon the system of eating, than tokeep the 
bodily system in proper order. This is not fair : it 
is well :nown that a man can go without his dinner, 
and nevertheless have a reasonable hope of being 
saved; but no man can derange his own system 
anil have a hope of being saved for a great length of 
time ; because his own system is himself, and he 
and it are saved or — together ; but what he 


himself; but is disgorged after a reasonable portion 
of good ‘has been extracted fromit; what a man 
digests, the flesh he derives from it, his muscles and 
his whiskers, they are not saved that we know of, 
unless each -individual carcass is perfumed and 
pickled as was the fashion in ancient Egypt ; then 
they are saved for a long time, but they make a 
shockingly ungenteel appearance. Having thus 
logically demonstrated that a man ought to go with- 
out his breakfast if need be, and make no wry faces, 
though he lose hot rye cakes ; and having satisfied 
all reasonable people that their chances of happi- 
ness are not improved by a goodly outside at the 
expense of dyspepsia,.and other ills, we progress ; 


The art of eating is carried to a much greater de- 
gree of perfection than formerly, in this country. 
This is evident from a variety of circumstances. In 
the first place, every body allows that the whole 
world is improving, that is growing better, that is 
growing fatter, that is eating more ;—a plain deduc- 
tion. This position, which is true, we can prove 
to be probable; as thus: the world increases in 

and canvass backs ; brutes also 
multiply. Hence it is probable, that as there are 
more men, and no more cattle, that the human does 
not eechew the brute creation, but subsists upon 
it, grows fat upon it,that is improves. Here is an in- 


stance of the adaptation of one part of this unwieldy | 


machine, our globe, to another. 
Eatables. improve—as the world improves. We 
have heard of men subsisting upon bread made of 
saw dust, a very probable circumstance, and at no 
very distant time, for the little innocent mischief 
makers even to the present day make whole batch- 
es.of saw dust pies in the gutters, and bake them in 
the sun’; but no man thinks of substituting such 
condiments for beef and potatoes. The inhabitants 
of this country, which is buta green hand among 
nations, have not yet advanced to the highest state 
of perfection in their manner of living. The French 
of the present day, they are the people ; so genteel, 
taste ie double-disiilled and equal 
ly : they can devour a dead cat 
or dog with as much relish as a Yankee does buck- 
wheat flapjacks, and are not pugnacious when fed 
with toads, rattle-snakes, and similar animals,which 
are perfectly harmless and never bite when well 


the time is fast approaching when our stomachs will 


for we wear as big bonnets, and our neighbors are 
stricken with delight at the kickings of French 
demoiselles. Those who delight to witness the 


mareh of improvement will be perfectly satisfied 
when that day arrives. 


The Americans have marked out a new path for | 


improvement to trudge along,—a sort of canal or 
ro\"way* to excellence ; in addition to the private 
instruction which individuals receive in their Yami- 
lies, the Americans have frequent public assem- 
blages for improvement in the noble science of eat- 
ing, when the omnivorous animals discuss the qual- 
ity, taste, and beauty of defunct quadrupeds, and 
garnish their plates with. all the delicacies of the 

air and the sea, besides potatoes and squashes. 
The memory of our Independence is upheld by 
annual feasts to the honor.of those who have eaten 
their last. This.is truly a great day,—for publicans. 
Men gorge independently, and improve the world 
by this noble spectacle of a people’sself govern- 
ment. The memory of individuals is celebrated in 
like manner ; hecatosmbs are killed ,not 0 commem- 
orate a single action, but to feed thousmds uf hun- 
gry rememberers,biess their appetites ! Living men 
men are honored for a vote or a great speech, and a 
room tull shall eat and drink, and fel their respect 
lor the guest incre:.c, in the same proportion that 
their stomachs fail them ; it takes a deal of beef to 
raise respect in some men, but they dways come 
10% ~< test, If aman outlives his gereration, his 
happy hUte~ neighbors would kill hio with a sur- 
foit, and straight hey eat, to celebrate his birth. 
Great events are cele.cated by great duners, lesser 
events by and beef steiks, and small 
affairs by a cold cut. Nothing passes without eat- 
ing. We eat because a law is passel and because 
itis repealed ; we eat at marriages,brths, and fune- 
> at private and in public ; because it is the 
—*ꝛ ——— — — aor ‘len tom; 
own expense, but chicfly a subscription, 





ing of the more corpulent. Inhort,we area crest 
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much as the same number of persons in any other 
quarter of the globe, which is remarkable, consid- 
ering our youth, and that our digestive organs are 
yet weak. We are, bowever, gaining in strength 
and voracity ; may we have enough to eat ! 

It is decidedly our national propensity to eat : 
many have supposed intet:perate drinking to be a | 
great characteristic of our people, but upon due ex- 
amination they will substitute eating for drinking. 
We allow that it is a bed habit, an expensive habit ; 
frequently detrimental to health, and always to the 
minds of such as have large families; little children 
are taught toeat, before their teeth have fairly seea 
the daylight; verily the mothers of such have a 
@readful account to settle; they bring up their 
children to a habit, which, if they could live longer 
than the ancient patriarchs, they could not divest 


themselves of ; it grows with their growth of body, | Doc 


and pays no attention to a corresponding growth of 
purse. We can only pray that there be no famine: 
in the land, and eat our dinner before it cools. 





quite so. The - Medical Faculty in England, 
France, and Hojland, justly hold us in derision for 
thus prostrating the highest honors in the Science, 
for the sake of a name, if not for the sake of money ; 
for it was the pride of seumbers, and a view to eclat 
that induced the second Medical School in Ameri- 
ca to involve themselves in this evil. They first 
placed a Doctorate on its proper ground ; but find- 
ing, after afew years trial, that it did not bring 
sufficient “ grist” to the mill, (because young can- 
didates thought very little of the degree ot Batch- 
eldor of Medicine, though duly valued in England) 
they changed it ; and emptied their B. M. into the 
M. D. and rendered the latter ao facile, in point of 
erudition, that M. D.’s have been multiplied with 
the fertility of our own rattlesnakes; so that you 
cam scarcely step now, without treading on a young 
TOR. 

The encouraging and fostering this fecundity of 
Doctoratism \ed to consequences the reverse of 








THE POET. 


He is happy ; not that ame 

Giveth him a glorious namé ; 

For the world’s applause is vain, 

Lost and won with little pain < 

But a sense is in bis spirit, — 
Which no vulgar minds iaherit ; 

A second sight of soul which sees. 
Into Nature’s mysteries. 

Piace him by the ocean's side, 

When the waves are full of pride ; 
With their wild and awful roll 

Deep communes his lifted soul. 

Now let the sudden tempest come 
From its cloudy Eastern home ; 

Let the tunder’s fearful shocks 
Break among the dark rough rocks, 
And lightning, as the waves aspire, 
Crown them with a wreath of fire. 

Let the wind with sullen breath 

Seem to breathe a dirge of death. 
Thou may’st feel thy cheek turn pale ; 
But he that looks within the veil, 

The Bard, high priest at Nature’s sbrine, 
Trembies with a warmth divine. 

His heaving breast, his kindling eye, 
His brow’s expanding majesty, 

Show that the spirit of his thought 
Hath Nature’s inspiration caught. 
Now place him in a gentle scene, 
*Neath an autumn sky serene. 

Let some hamlet skirt his way, 
Gleaming in the fading day ; 

Let him hear the distant low 

OF the herds that homeward go; 
Lethim catch, as o’er it fivoats, 

The quiet bush of the robin’s nutes, 
As softly sinks upon its nest 

Re, of birds the kindliest. 

Let him catch from yonder nook 

The murmur of the minstrel brook ; 
The stones that fain would check its way 
I¢ Jeapeth o’er with purpose gay, 

Or culy lingers fur a time, 

From them to draw a merrier chime ; 
Even as a cay and gentile mind, 
Though rough breaks in life it find, 
Passeth by as *twere not 80, ° 

Or draws sweet uses out of woe ; 
Then beats his heart in happy measure 
To the musick of his inward pleasure. 
The scene doth on bis soul impress 
The glory of its loveliness. 

There’s eloquence in all he sees, 

The silent skies, the very trees ; 

He feelsthat Nature is unchanged, 
And only Man by sin estranged ; 

Still o’er her innocent face doth stiz 
The spirit that created her. , 
But now one moment he doth win 
From the sad consciousness of sin 5 
Ris soul, with holy Nature bient, 
Breathes of its native element ; 

And losing thoughts of earthly sadness, 
He weepeth out, from very gladness. 
Now place him in some fest al hall, 
The merry band of minstrels call , 
Banish sorrow, pain, and care, 

Let graceful sprightly youth be there, 
Beauty, with her jewelled zone 

And sparkling drapery round ber thrown, 
Beauty, who surest aims her glance, 
When the free motion of the dance 
All her varicd charms hath stirred, 

As the plumage of a bird 

Shows brightest when 1n air he springs, 
Spreading forth his sunny wings. 
Place the bard in scenes like this, 

Even here he kuows no common bliss. 
Beauty, mirth, and music twined 
Shed bland witchery o’er his mind. 

Yet not alone these charm his eyes, 

Ta fancy other sights he spies ; 

The ancient feats of chivalry, 

Of war’s and beaaty’s rivalry. 

That hall becomes an open space, 
Where knight’s contend for ladies’ grace. 
He sees a creature far more faiz 

Than any forms around him are ; 

One love-giance of her radiant eyes, 
The boon for which the valiant dies. 
He sees the armoured knights advance, 
He hears the shiver of the lance, 

And then the shout when tourney’s done 
That greets the conquering champion, 
While, kneeling at his lady’s feet, 
The victor’s heart doth scarcely beat, 
As, blushing like a new-born rose, 
His chosen Queen the prize bestows. 
But would you know the season when, 
He triamphs most o’er other men, 

See him when heart, pulse, and brain, 
Are bound in Love’s mysterious chain, 
Behold him then beside the maid ; 
There’s not one curi hath thrown its shade 
In vain upon that bosom’s swell. 

All are secrets of the spell 

That holds the visionary boy 
Breathless in his trance of joy. 

And yet no definite desire 

Does that strong sob of bliss inspise ; 
But sweetly vague and undefined 

The feeling that enthratls hs mind, 
An indistinct deep dream of heaven 
Her melting shadowy eye hath given. 
These the Poet’s pleasures are, 

These the dull world cannot share, 
These make fame so poor a prize 

In his Heaven-enlightened eyes. 

What is poetry bat this ? 

A glimpee of our lost state of bliss ; 

A noble reaching of the mind 

For that for which it was designed, 

A sign to lofty spirits given, 

To show them they were born far Heaven ; 
Light from above, quenched when it falls 
Where the gross earth with darkness palis 
‘The fallen soul content to be 

Wed to its sad degeneracy ; 

But when, like light on crystal stegnam, 
On a pare mind its efluence beams, 
How brightly in such spirit lies 


An image of the far off skice ! ROWEKNA. 





OF THE MULTIPLICATION OF MEDICAL DE- 
GREES. 

“ The Rhode Island American,” complains of the 
increased and number of the “ degree of 
Doctor of Medicine,” granted by our Colleges. The 
complaint is not without reason. It is unexampled | 
elsewhere. The degree of Doctor has been mat- 





Ration and an improving nation, for we can eat 2s 


- | sors in the censure ; for one of them opposed, and 


’ | cok of his friend’s nove, let him send him out of the 


what the breeders first imagined. I say they, not 
meaning to include all three of the original Profes- 


resisted all in his power, and at all times, aod in 
every honorable way, the short-sighted echeime of 
sacificing the future dignity of the profession to 
thepresent sordid measure uf encreasing the num- 
bes, and augmenting the fees from the pupild It 


country, which increased the breed to the extent, 
that they soon became as plenty, and cheap, as 
pigeons in the dog-days. When it was discover- 
ed to be a money-making business, other Colleges 
allowed medical schools to be ingrafted upon their 
original stock of superficial and general erudition ; 
and they made the attainment ofa Doctor’s degree, 
atill easier. The Medical Lectures, particularly 
the Anatomical, were more attended to, than any 
ahers ; and it occasioned a sort of distraction in the 
wual routine of College instruction. To the Col- 
lege that carries its head the highest, is to be at- 
tibuted the unlucky circumstance of multiplying 
nedical Degrees beyond all prior example ; until 

» like certain rival HouRL1£s, they goa beg- 
gng for employment and notice. 

As to flattering Degrees, in more faculties than 
ore, is there any spot upon earth, where they are 
raiuced down 80 cheap, or rendered more ridicul- 
ois than with “ the most enlightened people on 
tie globe”? Into what catalogues,—list of subscrib- 
es,-~-toast utterers,—Magnalia heroes, (we omit 
Nasons, becausc they are in deep distress and 
fill mourning) can we turn our eyes, without 
neeting such a con,'smmeration of titles, that 
teats all hollow, any monarchy in the world. Take 
ary catalogue whatever. The first that strikes my 
ge on my table, covered with pamphlets and 
wwspapers, is the small catalogue of Mr. Stuart’s 
prtraits exhibiting in the Atheneum Gallery. Of 
gout 220 likenesses, every man of them, has a 


— — 


| Franklin 


they did not kill their goose for the sake of her | de! 
} goHen eggs, they spread her goslings all over the 


â— — 
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Sarex Counita. We have received two or 
three numbers of a paper recently established at 
Salem, and commend it to the notice of the good 
people of that and all other towas us an antidote to 
bigotry and hypocrisy. The editor seems determin- 
ed to expose the absurdities of the orthodox and to 


unveil the secret sins of the rightcous-over-much. 
He has our best wishes for success. 


Masnonit Calendar. 
COMMUNICATIONS NEXT WEEK. 
Nantucket, Monday. 
Boston, Tuesday. 
Newburyport * 
Gloucester, : 








Union Lodge, 
St. John’s, 


iy 





Marriages. 
In this city, Mr. Daniel Boyden to Mies Harriet M. 8i- 
mouds ; Mi. John F. ‘Truewan to Migs Blizabeth iugails ; 
Mr. George Cutter to Mies Harriet Adame ; Benjamin 
ome, Esq. of New-York, to Miss Susanah 
Caroline Conden Lethbridge ; Mr. Nathan Sampses to 
Miss Julia Masia Keat ; Mr. kiisha P. Leighton to Migs 
Lydia F. Fernald. 
- in Salew, Rev. Charles Morgridge to Miss Mary T. 
ugsweil. 
ju Andover, Kev. Charles R. Fisk to Miss flannah Buru. 
iu Newbury, Mr. Forest Eatun to Miss larniet P. Gor- 


in Taunton, Mr. Charles Lincola ‘to Miss bliza Ana 
Hart , Mr. Phillip Poster to Miss Sarah Carver. 
= be Altieburuugh, Mr. Denuis Caprun tu Louisa Caroline 
ges. 
iu all River, Dea. Enoch French to Miss Mary art. 
in Westport, Mls. Jubn Casterno te Miss Huidah Wud- 


Ellis. 
lu South Hadley, Dr. William F. Senon to Mrs. Sally 
jenry. 
ju tisoukfield, Mr. Ezra L. Hutchins to Miss Eunice 
Makepeace. 


in sandwich, Mr. Barnabas N. to Allies be 
N. Swift. ‘ — ne 


a Nantucket, Mr. Wateun Burgess to Miss Zeruiah i. 
vet 


moet. 
in Keene, Mr. George Strong to Miss Louisa Parker. 
in Providence, R. |. Mr. George W. Allen to Miss Mag- 
tha D. Mlarshall 


ole Are Me. Mr. James Bridge, jr. to Migs Sarah 
wdoin. 
— — Samuel Garnsey, Esq. to Miss Eliaa Ana 
a ais. 

In New York, Mr. Nathaniel P. Morse, to Mis Clariesa 
Depew. _ 





Deaths. 

In this city, Mies Mary Ann Perkins ; Ebenezer Perry 
aged 4:2 ; Mebecea Madison aged 27 , Nathaniel Andrews, 
aged, = > Michecl Carver, aged 52 ; Sir. Willard Stearns, 
ag . 

in Cambeldgepns, Sarah Livermore Fisher, aged 23 
months. 

in Vambridge, Mr. Joseph Whitney, aged 35. 

In Roxbury, Mr. John Houghton, aged 56. 

Je Dorchester, Miss Naucy fiaynes, aged 30 ; Mr. Lor- 
ing Puifer, aged 31. 

n Gloucester, Mra. Susannah Eveleth, 
in Medford, Mr. Thomas Bradshaw, 
Jn Waltham, Mr. Jacob Gale,aged 70 

m.. —— Mrs. Tryphena helly, aged 77; Mr. Asa 
¥, aged 23. 
fa Kingston, Mr. Robert Cook, an officer of the revolu- 
tion, aged 85. 
Ju Salsbury, Mr. Arthur kirk, aged 45. 
In ——— Mrs. Mary, wife of Mr. Samuel Plummer, 


in Newburyport, Capt. George Campbell, aged 45. 

in Fail River Miss Ann Torenpen nena 24; Charlotte 
daughter of Capt Thomas C. Legate, of the U.8. Army 
aged 9 years. 

in austen, Mr. Nehemiab Willis, aged 78. 

In Diguton, iss Henrietta Davis, aged 16. 

In Harvard, Mr. Guilford Dudley, late of 


— —— 





78. 
55. 





tile, annexed to his name, siæ alone excepted ; and 


, | they stand in a manner naked before ‘the public, 


dvested of any prefix or postfix—they are George 


Ames Madison—James Monroe=and John Q. 
Adams. There is not one old fashioned Ar. in the 


that title—the only legal,and appropriate title estab- ; 
lished by the constitution in this state, as if absurdi- 


v claimed all our titles for its own ! 
‘t is beyond my powers to guess what this jum- | 


{ 


bh of titles will end in. Those who have the 
m¢t right to them drop them ; and those who have 
thileast, are most careful to pin them on to each 
otlers outer garments, Let all things he cone 
inorder,” ‘says St. Paul. “Order, is Heaven’s 
fst law,” sa: . 
—— 


sas the Poet of Nature. Conrucivs. 


UELLING. A most accomplished Persian 
mrderer, who lived by slaughter, made the fol- 
loving sage remark as two French travellers were 
abut to fight a duel— How foolish it is for a 
ma who wishes to kill his enemy, to expose his 
ow life, when he can accomplich his purpose with 
so auch greater safety, by shooting at him from 
belind a rock!” Thisis genuine common sense. 
Wien a man is mortally offended—say at a certain 


wold by a shot im the dark, a stabin the back, or 
anyother means not involving instant peril ; and 
thei let him get away from the hangman, and a 
prety considerably prickly conscience—it he can. 
Thi would encourage domestic manufactures, for 
wejhould want triple shirts.of mail, and more 
dir ard pistols—but duelling—poh ! ’tis a silly 
pradice—and only tends to save life—there’s more 
danger, than fun in it. 


BnaTH Keepine Societies. These hard 
straning institutions, received a little bit of a check 
lastBaturday evening. A meeting was called atLow- 
ell, p form an association auxiliary to the “ Wew- 
Yor; Union for promoting the observance of the 

ath.” The meddlers with the time,religion and 

ncés of other people, had the exquisite mor- 
tificgion,to find a majority of three hundred, against 
impging any unnecessary restraints, upon what 
evep man may feel to be the duties of the Sab- 
bath This will be-called by some the horrid ef- 
fecyef manufacturing ; but such effects as these 
aretrely Christian, and to our minds much better 
thas those anti-religious effects which proceed 
fron:tigotry, spiritual pride, and the love of undi- 
videl power. We like the conduct of the Lowel! 
mamfacturers. 


LitHocrapuy. We have received a neat and 
beastiful print executed on stone, by Mr. Edwards, 
misjature painter. It was copied from a French 
Lithograph, which we have not seen ; but the ap- 
pewagce of this print induces us tw believe, 
tha a little more encouragement only is wanting 
to Gable our native artists to produce work of the 
mot superior character. Ifthe public will patron- 
izethese labors, Mr. Edwards will continue them, 
wit great and improving credit. 

He is also publishing a series of Lithographic 
Skéches, es drawing copies, in acheap and useful 
mamer. They deserve the approbation of the 

, and, we trust, will lead to greater exertions 
higher rewards. 











fsratres. We have no room to speak of the 
theatres, and no desire to mention them if we had. 
Tobestow praise is useless, and to censure, ia the 
pasent state of partizan feeling, is sure to add to 
the foolish excitemeng, even if it does not redound 
tothe injury of him who dares to be independent. 
We have another reason for saying little about the 


to have it dinging in their ears from every quarter. 
It comes from every mouth, at all hours, breakfast, 
dinner, supper and lunch ; and our columns would 
be unread, if they bore the burthen of the general 
song. We dointend, in the course of the season to 
make some strictures upon the drama, but we shall 





Vashington—John Adame—Thomes Jeflerson— , 


atalogue ; even Midshipmen are be’ Squired, and ' 
adisgraced foreign minister looking down upon the ; Ryder. P 
Yankees, is His Excellency. While the best Gov- } J— Edgartown, Mr. John R. Mitchell, of Nantucket, 


emor Massachusetts ever had, is hung up without 





not surfcit nor exasperate the patience of our sub- 
ecsibets. 


Boston. 

In Middieborough, Mis. Lydia, wife of Deacon Samuel 
Sampson, aged 5’. 

in New-Bedford, Mrs. Ann, wife of Mr. Peter Barney, 
aged 5 ; ‘Villiam Bassc:t, aged 19 years. 

-a Ruchester, Mrs. Aun Sufrows, aged 91 ; Mus. Eliza- 
beth Payne, aged 70. 

in Cinlmark, Mr. Obed Tilton, aged 75. 

ia eka ts Ralged Sd de Lyn, oe 

n Brewster, Miss ly, aged , and Miss ja, age 

18, daughters of Mr. Nathasiel Winslow ; widow baily 


in Nantucket, Mrs. Ruth Ellis, aged 84; Mrs. 
Margaret Chadwick, aged /-. 
{n.New Boston N.H. Deacon Robert Patterson, aged 
* Capt. Nathaniel } hint. aged 77, 2 revolutionary pon, 
In Hopkinton, Dr. JacobClark, jr.aged 46. His death 
was occasioned by corpulence. it is suppused that at the 
time of his death his weight was not icss than 40v Ibs. ; 
Mrs. ?heve, wife of Me. u Dow, aged 71, 
in Kath, Deacon sames Lemont, aged 96; Mr. John 
Colby, aged 76. 
ini’aris Me. Hon. Daniel Stowell, aged 72. 
In Johnston, R. 1. Mr. Richard ‘Thornton, aged 39. 
in \\ ilhamsburgh, L. 1. Mr. William Hills, tormerly of 
m, a native of E nd, 52. 
__ In New York, Capt. Jedcaian Waterman ofthe revolu- 
tionary army, aged 70. i 
in Caughnawaga, N. Y. General. Heary Fonda, aged 
. He was a descend ant of one of the first settlers in 
that place in the year 1780. His grandfather, Douw 
Fouda, who was then in his th yeus, was murdered by 
the adiaꝝua, the country laid waste, bis fathertakcn pris- 
oner to Canada, and he thena boy, hardly fourteen years 
old, * a narruw eseape, by the dexterity of his horse- 
manship. 
In Rochester, N. Y. Mr. Israel W. Clark, aged 39. 
in Philadeiphia, Mr. Jacob H. Schlosser, one of the sol- 
diers of the revolution. He was at the battle of German 


in Plymouth, Samuel Shaw, jr. M.D. to Miss Deborah | 


JOSEPH H. BUCKINGHAM, 
FFERS hiscery bie frieeds and the 
the trensec’wn of GENERAL COMM 


all, aud Bastoa 
Ferdinerd E. White, } 
Messrs. Lee, Powell @ Co. New York. 
Sept. 2. 
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522— INDIA RUBBER SHOES. 
peers super tor wing aca. 
34 plete amortment of Ladies, — Children's sizes, 
jest received, aad for sale ot low proces, by MSAAU WIL- 
—_ oe 880, Wasbiagtou-cirect, » 

. 26. a. 





JUST PUBLISHED 

V BOWLES & DEARBOKN, 30, Washi streets 

the CHRISTIAN TE4UCHER’S MANUAL ; design- 
ed tor Families end Sunday Schouk—ivr September Cra- 
tewiv—Lessous on the Mind—Aticniion; Jewich Festivals; 
On *— and Weintes Laoguage; The Locust; Commu- 
nion Day ; The Rainy Afternoon; Seeret Worship ; Morn- 
ing ilyma ; Evening Hy mo. Sept. 26. 


COPARTNERSHIP. 
AMUEL F. MORSE informs his isiends and the publit, 
that having taken bis brother, 8S. Bradford Moree, into 
business with hum, on the 2b of August lest, business irom 
thai time and hereaher will be conducted wader the frmuf 


Samuct F. Mone & Co. 
SAMUEL F. MORSE. 
8. BRADFORD MORSE, 
SANUEL F. MORSE & CO. No. 415 Washingiun-ctreet. 
have owhand a * assortinent of Geods adapied te the 
season, Cousisting of Silky Linen, Cotton aad Wovilen Goods, 








! 
| 
' 


at wholesaie or retail Sept. 19, 





NOTICE. 

M i. BROWNE, takes this early unity of ieform- 
. ng Diy Pupils that bis Musical Scone . will clooe 
twithe mouthof May mest, a, i mable wilt 
require uss attendance elewbere, at U a he hopes bes 
pupils will feel wo iicoovenience ta bin giving a Vacation, 
dar iug the swamer months Pupils whe intend. tevumiog 
thei Musica! studies in the winter, wht eunfer a favor, he 
sending an rarly notice im order that the classes may be ore 
ganized, which in fucure will be seleet 

Received per the Loudon Picket, pad for sale at very 
tearonahble terns, a great sarieiy of Fashionable Music for 
the Piano Forte; Organ ‘!usic, with direcituns for using the 
stops; valuable works on a Gaished style of pe ee ⸗o z 
a nuwher of Oratorio⸗ in full parts for Mysical ag nd 
for the Orebestra —_ which are, The Creation, The 
siab, The Intercession, Young’s Night T 

Operes—U) Flauto ica, Le Nowe di ¥i me 
— 53 ——— ond Music 

ociet in, Dussek. Helden’s Miiuary 
Warks in rd 5 Beethoven's Greed Sy do. Aaum- 
ber of Operas—F Meclio, Faust, U Croeiato Mgitte, Der 
Freysehutz, Partition, and sume buedred classical composi- 
tions from bis own private Musical Library, by —** 
chiai, OGomeroso, Adelman, &c. &c. &c. many of w ae 
scarce, Requiem, Urganist's Journal, Handel's Chorusses,& ¢. 
Sclect edition ef the lrisk Melodices. ° 

Also two Superior Toned Londop Piano Fortes; aad one 
second hand do. ; beautiful Harp Lute ; Royel Kent Bugle» 
Patent Flute, with eight Silver Keys; with one key da.; 
double Flageolet, by Bainbridge, (‘he inventor) with nine sil- 


cello of the first rate character; Violin 

Triangles; a great quantity of the hest London Music paper 
ruled Music Books, handsomely bound ; Instruction Bavks of 
different kinds; Logier’s lastructions for the Piaao Forte ; 
Clementi’s (sradu; ad Parnassum, fir da &c, &c. 5 Storm 
Concerto 29 pages; do Viotte,22. For sale aithe LOGIE- 


RIAN MUSICAL SEMINARY, No. 264, Wesbington- 
street tf. Sept. 12. 


dice 





REMOVAL. 

Howes & DEARBORN respecifully inform their ¢us- 

tomers and the public, that they have removed to the 
how Stone Building, No, 50, Wa<bingtop Street, Gve do 
north from Mate Street. By this removal they have obtain- 
ede much more commudivu: Sinre theu they formerly oc- 
cupied, and bave also a room in the second etury, immediate- 
ly connected with the Store, which will be free of access to 
every one: py | for Clergymen and others who ree 
side out uf the ety. All articles in their line will he sold 
wholesale or retail, on as favorable teram as can bad in 
the city. They hope, therefore, for a continuance of the pate 
ronage ihey have already received, aud solicit the favors of 
all who —— vecasion tu purchase BOOKS, STATION- 
ARY, FINE CUTLERY, &c. &c. 

Aug. 28. 





HIGHLY INTERESTING. 
NEW article for the toilet. GELLES’S EMOLIENT 
EXTRACT bas heen used wah unpreccdented ° 
for the cure of pimples, blotches, spots, inflammations from 
the bite of insects, and other affection of the shin, giving to 
it a smoothness, gloss, and beautiful fairness, nui tv he suse . 
—* Togentlemen whose faces are tender when shavi 
t is almost aw indispensable article. It is perfectly innoec 





often enter imo the compositica of cosmetics, As a general 
perfume it is excellent, heing eqnal to the Ravender or Co- * 
ne Waterand much etesper. The quantity contained in 
each bottle is much greater and the price less thau most arti- 
cles of the kind. : 
For sale by J.J. GARDNER, Pemberton’s ill, cornre of 
—5** * aoe ead by N. JARV, 2* 
ries’ Hall, No. 188, Washington sticet, 
Price 75 cents a bottle. “ * 
epsna 


Aug. 8. 
0.254, Washington erent mornet ef liegerand Plaée 
f street, cornor 

IN rie zenscritet would tatem’ bis teheote tad 

blie in general, that he has taken anew lease of the 

— ⏑ —— 
wai mn years 
and renting a * he has his own rent free, which wil 
enable 


him tosell cheaper than those who lagge rente 
or commissions for ccllin, ie kas ng 
w 


sama 

a good stock of Live Geese Feathers, w 
warrant to be as good as cah be found im this city, and 
will sell them for ten per cent. leas than the wual price, 
for cash only. He also, nes to manafacture frahe . 
— — ———— Couehes, Sofas, Chaise, &e. 
. 29. ef. 


YY. HUNT, Agent 








town, in which he received three wounds. 
in Northampton county, Pa. Mr. Conrad Kreider, at 


the advanced age of 92 years. lie bas left a posterity of 


one hundred and twenty six. 

In Wilmington, N. C. suddenly in consequence of 
drinking cold water during the operation of an emetic, 
Mr. Nathaniel Dutch, a native ‘of Boston, sign and cas- 
riage puinter. 

in Charleston, 8. C. Ms. Samucl Smith, a native of 
Newbury hort, Mass. 85. : 

in Laureus District, 8S. C. Mr. William Cotemin, and 
Mrs. Coleman, his consort. They were taken il} within 
3 hours of each other, and died within 36. 

Majos D. Ketchum, of 


In Jefferson Barrracks, Mobile, 
the éth U. 8. in A 

‘nA - Geo. Mr. Moses Tibbets, formerly of Bos- 
ton, 6 


In ton, Ohio, Rev. John A. Hill, Vicar General of 
the Dioces of Cincinnati. 


On board ship Pagoda, while on her from Ha- 
vaua to Russia, Samuel H. son of Mr. j 


of this city 27. 
On board b Phenix, on her pop Sem Havave, 
Mr. Joho ridge, ist mate, aged 37; also, Mr. John 
n, seaman, a native of Englend. } 
At sea, last from brig Pharos, in a gale the 19th alt. 
Joseph Hovey of Kennebunk ; and kmaavel Roderguis. 


? 


Bia DAY publuned by BOWLES & DEARBORN, 50 
T Washington-street—the Unitarian Advocate, edited 


of uage 
; Philip and the ‘ Extract ; 
est Hymn; — Digstraign ; Om Meekness ; 
The be go Flowers ; 3 


—R 


—T STEER. 


*¢ We can do nothing against the truth, but for the 
truth.”—Pau.. j Oa. 3. 





BEAUTIFUL VIEWS OF LONDON. 
DCRKOE & FRANCIS have just received 2 fresh sup- 
———— —— 

ve 
and wow performed, with clegent plete’ _ 
Elegant P: —— wilbvat plates. 


No. 24 to 31 of the London dia. This work is 
the chea of the kind ever shed. 


ceived by MUNROE & FRANCIs. Oct. 3. 


TO EMIGRANTS AND FARMERS. 

OR SALE—if applied for immediateiy—/ OURTEEN 

HUNDRED ACRES ef gocd LANU, neor the city of 
St. Juha, New Brunswick. Also an extelical improved 
FARM, known by the name of “ Yuang's Cove,” G Lake, 
containing two hundred acres, more o: less, about tweaty of 
which are cleared, under meadow and —— There are 
on the ises a House, arn, Orchard, &e.&e. Likewise, 
a TOWN LOT, nea: the new Barracks. Apply to the own- 
pe eh BROW NE, Logier — — Bestus. 








— — 
a ust 

wm of Operative Midwifery : or the Manze! and [astre- 

Preternatusal Labor: reduced to the 

implicity ; ded by an iavesiigation of the 

iom of Natural Lebor. From the Freach of Julins 








theatres,—we do not believe that our readers wish | the 
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SPONGE BLACKING,  . 
OULD'S original SPONGE BLACKING, ig left, for 
accommodation of his customers, at the following plow 
ces, vit :—Siles Pierce, Elm-stract; Josiah Heyden, Burrilé 
& Kaowlton, North Market-street, and Francis Liscols, neat 
India-wharf. Prepared and sold by 2 A. GOULD. 
‘O7Please be particular and observe the signeture. 
G. thanks those geatlemen whw treat hi 
Sponge Blacking?” Answesr—“ Ve⸗ * I want a gallon er 
more cf Sponge Blacking.” The quantity asked fer is 
up but when they come to use il, ae” | haye a com 
diferent (rom wiv! desired. ith some people tha 
best article is thet which pays the most profit : 
June 33. opOw. 





VEGETABLE. 
ITHONTRIPTIC ANDSPECIFIC SOLVENT POW- 








_ | the i others 
peblic, many 


Selvctiptions re- | P 


DERS. This jon is a remedy Gravee 
and its kindred cousplaints; viz. 8 the bidniee- 
Chronic Infammatiog va the urinary 

Micturition ; lion 
of gravel or stone ih the bleeuer. 
most eficiett remedies fur 5 
covered ; and om the princi 
Dr . isa discssed slate 

* The icliowi 





»’ that hes ever been 4is- 
that the immediate cause of 


the sata of 
mey be found om the bill of dia 


The Subseriber, resident of ihe city of Boston, hasbeen foe 
seven years, sorely sflicted with the gravel, which ¢ 

was frequently so severe, as to incapecitate him 

for months together. He hes tsken res advice 


3 0 lo 
having raised up his Fon Jeeus’ sent him to bless aon 
us, in turning away every one of us from our iniquities.”* | ; 


The Subscriher has received the 
the we of one botile of the V 
Solvent Powders. He hes been 
with the gravel, which hed induced great 
tress. He followed the advice of the must ce’ 
sicians, without the least benefii, and, ae a best 
wee of the above medicine, which im medial 
removed the Te would mest of 
this medicinete these who sre 
laints. Be 
Ashfield, Jese 8, 
A gentleman of Poste Rico, who 
tempiaint of the urinery by the 
tiptic, has lately ait for the ace of his 
countrymen. who were ong ender similar complaints. 
Sold by LOWE @ REED, 44, Henover-sseet, a 
5 aad J.P. MALL, 7. Unien-cteect. Price 





COACH, PICTURE, AND WINDOW GLASS. 
ONGTANTLY for sale ot Bo. 


6 Seer Se 
ton and New Crown and C 

Glee; Shea G for Coach —— — 
ae 4 —ALSO— 


A ceneral ossortment of Pointe; Ot! ; Brashes, 4. 
iatiag and Glacing attended to at the shove place. 
Jas 11 t2f—Iy* 





NATHAN JARVIS, 
RUGGIST AZD APOTEECART bas token the Bore 
sewn 


tions, dc. will meet with prompt and strict 
sight and day. . 
The old friends of this establisamest ore 


te coe 
_ © JSeneD. 


tinue theit patrunage. 


BANK NOTES INTEREST..£3 
‘ ——— interest, may bo 
Apis a 





4 





1861ON 
would inform his 





ver keys; large size do. with brass keys; single do; a Violin. + 
oud Viola ; i 


beng entirely free from these deicteriose articles which tev © 


75 
the following manner:—They ask, have'you apy of . 


orgnne; diftentty of. 
water; § . snga and every specied 
leuer. it bh tikewbe ene cl the 
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Miscellanies. 
STATE OF IRELAND. 

Can these things be true—of a portion of the 
Great British Empire and in the nineteenth centu- 
ry? Wecan hardly believe that so much misery 
exists ; writers upon Ircland have complained of 
the poverty of the country wd of the inhabitants, 
but we do not -emember any accounts of oppression 
like those detailed below, where a landlord takes 
by a mock legality, the last penny from his tenant ; 
surely the emigratiou of the Irish should be en- 
couraged by their government. 

A letter published in the London Morning Her- 
ald, dated “Castlerea, Roscommon, Aug. 4,” is as 
follows :— ‘ 

So many thousand times has it been re- 

ated that the landlords are the curse of 

reland, that people begin to doubt the fact. 
ut we may make up our minds toit—the 
fandlordsare the bane of this afficted coun- 
try. Letus goto facts; for after all, an 
appeal of that sort is the only teat of truth. 
A man of extansive landed property, by the 
custom of this country, lets out a great part 
of itin small forms, of five, four, or three 
acres. it is the custom of the country, 
dikewise, that he should get as large a reut 
‘ashe possibly can—not the slightest refer- 
ence being hadtothe actuat value of the 
eoil. Say anacre ofthis is capable of pro- 
ducing, under the most favorable circum- 
stances, a net profit of Bl.a year. The 
landlord would not mind taking 6. a year 
rent, never considering that the tenant 
eught to he remunerated for his labor—ne- 
ver condescending to remember that the 
acre has to pay tithe, church cess, and a- 
bove all. county cess. The result is, that 
~ the wretched tenant can no more pay his 
rent than he can turn bis Jand into gold ; 
all that by possibility he can make money 
of goes to the landlord ; and then how doves 
he live? He is half naked—ho cannot pur- 
chase twopennyworth of any sort of gar- 
gpent in several years—the same coat is his 
atay for seven long tweive-months, darned 
and patehed and quilted and pieced ten 
times over ;—and then he is half starved— 
dry potatoes, and of those not often a suf- 
ficient quantity, are his staple consumption, 
the luxury of milk comes to him, perhaps, 
once a weck—meat, in the shape of a balf 
a pound of fat bacon, is within the reach of 
his appetite ut most twice in the year. He 
hes a habitation it is true ; but there is not 
a hog in England that is not better shelter- 
ed and lodged. Ihave seen thousands of 
those human styes in the county of Ros- 
common especially. The walls nre of 
mud ; the roof consists of here and there 
an irregutar loose refter ; rotten, weather- 
beaten thatch clings to it; sometimes it is 
half fallen in, and a huge hole appears, 
where the rains come pouring down : you 
may know bow heavily they fall, for there 
is s hollow in the floor within, which is al- 
waye full of water. You will see no such 
thing as a chimney. The smoke findsa vent 
in the hole through the.roof and by means of 
the door ; the eyer of the poor inhabitants 
are red with the effect of the smoke, which 
is sometimes'extremely acrid. Nothing can 
he more awfully distressing thar? to see 
Ged’s creatures creeping out of one of those 
dens in the morning, with a haggard coun- 
tenance, drawn in, pale and’ wan—or per- 
‘haps, with a hectic blush upon it, of worse 
omeneven than the pallid hue which it 
usually wears. The ground inside and out 
isdamp. The wretched beings are so ut- 
terly careless that they do not go farther 
than the door to empty their slops ; there 
is always, therefore, a considerable lake be- 
fore the door, stagnant, dirty, and extreme- 
Jy unwholesome. So accustomed are the 
/countrv people to meet with this aquatic 
threshold as they are-about to enter a cabin 
thatif you find one of them in another part 
of the world, approaching a decent house 
‘you will observe him instinctively make a 
darge step as he gains the portal, thinking 
at the mvment that he has one of those 
muddy Hell nts to cross. The furni- 
ture is quite of a piece with the humility 
ef the habitation. A-bed of straw, with 

perhaps a single blanket, and that ia a 

duxury, formsthe only accommodation of 
the bet-chamber. There may be a three- 
‘legged stovl in the whole house, and in 
many are to be found a table, a wooden 
dish, av iron pot, and a hanger of some 
eort to suspend the pot over the fire. Miser- 
abiv poor indeed must the: family be in 
whose cabin these implements are not to 
be found. To privations such as these are 
three-fourths of the pensautry of Con- 
maveht cohdemned. iu what way can 
the wretched creatures better their con- 
dition ? There is no hope that they can 
do so uniess the hearts of the landlords are 
touched. It is only amazing to think that 
those wretched serfs, miscalled tenants, 
can by any possible mode keep life in their 
hedies upon the difference between what 
they can in any way scrape together dur- 
ing the yenr, and what the landlord, tithe- 
proctor, and the -various . cess collectors 
ectually screw out of them. And pray 
why should the landlord be so exorbitant ? 
Would ĩt not be his soundest policy at last, 
if he were to impose a moderate rent on 
his tenant, enable that. tenant to live in 
comparntive ease-and comfort, to cultivate 
bie fatme and consequently pay his land- 
lord in cheerfulness and contentment? No 
doubt it would. But these landlords, as 
they dave no hearts, so have they neither 
eyes nor ears, nor understanding to ob- 
gerve and ascertain their true interests. 

The case which they make out for them- 

selves is this—When oneof them has a 

piece of ground out of lease—when, in fact, 

it ia about to be put out to a tenant again, 
he is assailed by a hundred bidders. For 
it is the ruling passion of the peasantry of 

Treland to have a “bit'o’ ground” each to 

himself; he cares not what-rent ia imposed 

upon him; he will be as well able to pay 
20i.as he will be able to pay 10/. a year ; 
he will with the eame alacrity promise to 
pay either sum; you may judge what the 
amount of the different tenders will be 
when such is the disposition of the bidders. 





The landlord says to himself, “* What am I] in his own person, get paid a great part of 


to do in the midat of such fine offers 2?” 
and eo blinded is he by his avarice, that he 
closes with some fine promise or another, 
and thus gete rid of his land. The bar- 
gain looks extremely well, it swells the 
Squire’s rent roll ; aud be gloriee in it, be- 
cause he will oot allow himeelf to think 
what is really to be the case, that not even 
athird of that promized ineome will ever 

into his pocket. Let us now see what 

pws :—The tenant does not pay one 
penny rent for the first year—the land- 
lord drives him—the Jandlord goes te 
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great deal of negociation, he lets the 
poor wretch off upon sowe compromise. 
The very next gala day the same scene is 
repeated, until at last the landlord grows 
weary of the system of coercion, for it is 
an unsightly thing for a gentleman to be 
eternally harassing an unhappy creature 
who is known to be a hard-working indus- 
trious man, but who, with all his labour 
and attention, cannot make up his rent. 
Aad now we come to one of the landlord’s 
resources, whereby he enables the tenant 
to ake up for his otherwise total inabilit 
to discharge the arrears due of the land. 
Have you ever beard of the Grand Jury 
system of Ireland ? I will best explain it 
to you by saying that, in the first place, 
Grand Juries in this country have all the 
power of Grand Juries in England, and a 
great deal more. They are the levyers of 
tuxes ; they are the judges of the necessi- 
ty of public works of all kinds. They 
cause to he made and repeired public (and 
sometimes private) roads. The public 
puree is, in fact, in their hands ; and their 
great and principal duty at Assizes is to 
lay out the public moncy at their discre- 
tion on works, the necessity of which they 
determine on. I do not accuse any Grand 
Jary of malversation—God forbid. But! 
shall relate whut nas taken place. 
Carry yourself (in imagination) to the 
parlour of a Jarge house situated abodt 
two miles from the mail-coach road, and 
there, ahout the beginning of Spring, of o 
cool evening, before a blazing fire, you will 
find confidentially communicating with each 
other the owner of the mansion, who is 
likewise the lord of some thousand acres, 
and his agent. They are talking of Michael 
Hackett. Who is he? He is a man to whom 
the great proprietor above-mentioned had 
let, about twenty years before, one hun- 
dred acres ; and he (Michael Hackett) had 
let off fifty of those to about five-and-twen- 
ty under-tenants. Hackett had been in 
arrear for nis rent a couple-of years, and 
the excuse he gave was, that “ the d—l a 
half-penny could he get from his tenants.” 
Now, then, you will understand the con- 
versation, 
Proprietor—It’s impossible for me to go 
on; the rent i must have. How can I 
carry on my law-shuit if I have not my 
rent ? 
Agent—And what am I to do with 
Hackett ? 
Proprietor--Hackett be d~d ; send the 
driver in upon the tenants to-morrow 
morning, and let him take-every pinsworth 
on the land. 
Agent--There is nothing there at pre- 
sent but what furniture is inthe poor d—I’s 
houses; you would not take that. 
Proprietor—How much do they owe, 
Hackett ? | 
Agent—Three yents. ; 
Proprietor—How ani I to have my rent ? 
Agent—Easily. 
Proprietor_—Easily !(surprised and pleas- 
ed) explain, if you please. 
Agent—The Assizes are coming on in 
March ; you will be on the Grand Jury of 
course; and of course you can carry a 
presentment. A thought strikes me-—we 
wanta new roud from Ballila to Ballilee ; 
let the notice be, put in, and we shall do it 
at 10sa perch. There are about two hun- 
dred perches, and that will be about one 
hundeed pounds to begin with. 
. The thing is agreed on ; the proprietor 
takes the presentment under his protec- 
tion; he places it before the Grand Jury, 
and he gives a significant hint to Col. A., 
Capt. B., and the rest of his brother Jurors, 
that unless they give him what he wants, 
he will take care not to give them what they. 
may want another time. How can they, 
his neighbors, his friends, meeting him in’ 
the same ball-room every night—members 
of the samo club, companions in the same 
sports—how can they refuse a reasonable 
request ? The presentment, in short, suc- 
ceeds; it is nade out in the name of some 
two persons, and an order for the money is 
forthwith given on the Treasurer of the 
county. Now, observe how the system 
proceeds. Ags soon as a proper time ar- 
rives for the commencement of the work. 
We have seen that ten shillings is the rute 
per perch allowed by the. Grand Jury. The 
two persons who are responsible for its 
performance, are Hackett and the agent ; 
and as they have no notion of being at any 
such expense, they have already determin- 
Fed on their plan. A hundred pounds is the 
sum prid hy the county or barony for the 
road that isto be. The two contractors, 
the moment they receive it, are obliged to 
hand the money over to the great propriet- 
or already mentioned, and he gives Hack- 
ett, histenant, credit for that much rent.. 
What does Hackett do? He has, as we 
have seen, five-and-twenty ander tenants, 
every one of them two years in debt to him. 
Notone of the rogues dare look him in the 
face ; they areall so much in his power, 
for he can tura-them out at five minutes 
notice. Their cow or pig, their living and 
dead stock, their three-legged stools, and 
crazy bedsteads, are in ten times greater 
jeopardy than ever. One fine morning 
Hackett’s driver makes his sudden appear- 
ance amongst the tenantry ; he goes from 
house to house and informs them that his 
master isto begin levelliag for the new 
road next day, and they must all come, 
with their gons big and little : “ and,” con- 
cludes the driver, “the d—l a farthing 
more ye'll get than five-pence a day each. 
man.” There is great grumbling at this— 
hut the dread of having their little all 
canted,and of being themselves ejected from 
their holdings, prevails over their minds, 


they proceed. Let them be long or short 
at the execution of the road, not one penny 
do they get from Hackett, for he sets off his 
arrenre of rent againet their labor ; and it 
is afact thatthe wretched! creatures and 
their familics are obliged to beg for susten- 
ance during’ the time, if they are so un- 
fortunate as to be without a stock of pota- 
toes. Thus—long lite to bis Honor, the 
Grand Juryinan!—eoes the head landlord, 


tisrent, and thus does tenant get a very 
saticfactory way of wiping off scores with 
hie landlord, for this Hackett is enabled, by ; 
having the under tenants altogether at his 
diepesal,to complete the road for at least 
| half what is charged for it. 

But let itbe only imazined—what -in- 
deed has often happened in reality—that 
the tenants refuse to work for five-pence a 
dey. Then does Mr. Hackett get into a 
furious passion, and be and the driver take 
their measures accordingly. I'll give you 
a case of this nature that recently occurred 


suffered to approach. 


and to the work, like condemned criminals, |’ 


circumstances to those I have described to 
work. The landlord vowed vengeance ; 
and he had it in his power to carry that 
vow amply into execution, for he had large 
demands of rent against every single man 
of them. It was a fair epring morning, 
when the whole tenantry of an extensive 
townland were thrown into consternation 
by an alarm, not of fire, as you are anti- 
cipating, but of the “ driver.” The driv- 
er, with several assistants, armed, had 
come and was driving from the lands every 
single head of stock which he found upon 


a neighboring pound. 
number of cattle, principally milch cows, 
followed by several armed men, and sur- 
rounded by a crowd of half-naked women 
and children, some crying, others cursing, 
others pouring out the most piteous lamen- 
tations, such was the procession to the 
pound. The cattle remained for several 
days in this place ; you will think it an 
exaggeration when [J tell you that the land- 
lord would not suffer the animals to be 
milked. The wretched women sat them- 
selves down outside the wall of the pound, 
and at the gate, with vessels in their hands. 
There they were famishing fur food—in. 
side were the cows, their udders bursting 
with the most luscious beverage of nature, 
and yet the hand of the milker was not 
This day week I 
passed that very same pound. Inside were 
several head of cattle; outside were seat- 
ed on the stones a number of womeu— 
some had pails, some, evidently prepared 
for delay, had: brought with them their 





it. It wasin vain to resist him ; he gath- | little objects, perfectly well painted, and 
ered the stock together, and drove them to | 
A considerable, 


their time ? Toset about any of those em- 
‘ployments called usefu), is quite out of the 
question. 





knitting, and other little household em- 
ployment, which evena hard shower of 
rain did not prevent them from pursuing. 

Such is one feature of the Irish Grand 
Jury system. Itis said too, that in num- 
erous instances, the number of perches 


by a great deal the number that is actually 
executed, and that a county may consider 
itself well off, if, when one hundred and 
forty perches are paid for, one hundred 
are perfected. Again, report has it—but 
surely this is a calumny —that private roads 
or ways to génilemen’s houses are laid 
down at the public expense. “ By the 

wers !” exclaims James M’Taggart, 

q. of the Grand Jury for the county of 
——, “it would be a gront public conven- 
ience, if I had a better road to wy house. 
Vil present it to the Grand Jury, and if, 


contracted to be made or repeired, exceeds ‘time, and the nosegays are presented to the 





either the Colonel or the Major, or any 
other of my fellow Grand Jurors, say one 
word in opposition, the d—! a job I'll con- 
sent to for one of them, as long as J live.” 
Aud Mr. M’Taggart has his “ public con- 
venience,” all to himself, neatly gravelled, 
to his own filthy hall door. 

But the Grand Jury system affurds an 
endless opportunity of exercising patron- 


there are iu the county Leitrim ; and on- 
ly imagine how ‘liberally they are main- 
teined in this part of the world, when I 
find that the following items have been 
paid in that county at one Assizes :— 


To T. Wrynn, for destroying vermin 0 5 6 
P. Mahan, for like 050 
Juo. Margan, for like 012 0 
Thos. M’Keon, for like 070 
L. Gaffrey, for hike 0 5 
Connor le, for like in 
L. ly, for like 3 15 


A pretty good sum for one winter’s de 
struction of public vermin in the county o 
Leitrim ! 





[From the London Magazine of Fashion.] 
For modes of dress let belles and dandies fight. 
His may be wrong—the belle’s is always right. 

Fasasions. There has evidently been 
struggle, although a silent onc, for so 
years past, on the part of that genius of th 
human species called the dandy, to vie with 
the Jadies in the important article of fashion 
and even to surpass them in their devotion 
to thecaprices of the fickle goddess. The 
dandy is.not anew genius; it has always 
existed, a!though under different names, 
such as ſop. beau, buck, &c.; and the ap- 
pelation nee has becn recently applied, 
There is another new name lately publish: 
ed, the exquisite: whether the name éx 
quisite is applicd to dandies generally, o 
whether it signifies a variety of that geni 
us, we do not know ; but of late yean 
there seems to have been a considerabl 
increase in their numbers. 

These persons have been fur a long tine 
vying with each other in the cut of thet 
coats, the protuberance of their breast 
the sinallness of their waists, the tie ef th 
cravat, the peculiar dressing of the hai 
the shape of the hat, and divers other et 
ceteras, until they have avlength digesta 
a code of fashion, which makes its appea- 
ance monthly. Ina London paper, sow 
lying before us, there appear first “ F)- 
male. Fashions for August,” and thar 
“ Gentlemen’s fashions for August.” Tie 
editor has, iadeed properly placed the fi- 
mule fashions first, ott of politeness ; bet 
the male appears to be of the greater int 
portance, for whilet the description of th 
female fashions is comprised in thirty seves 
lines, that of the gentleman occupies m 
less than ninety five, not much shor: of 
three times the space. We may yet se 
the day when femates, finding that the da:- 
dies try to occupy their ground in the pult 
prints as well as in feminine dress and de 
meanor, will leave the ground undisputel 
to them, and we shal! have no fashions 0 
peraee or report but those of the “ gense 
men ' 


It is amusing enough to read over the de 
scription given of these “ gentlemen’s fast 
ions.” Firat we are introduced to them it 
their deshabille—such adress av should te 
worn in going to the hath. ‘This consies 
of a surtout coat of blue “Merino eloth, fas 
tened and ornamented by flat braiding. Ne 
waistcoat should be worn, but the shirt & 
to be of blue or pink gingham laid in smal 
plaits. How neat! The dressto be fin 
ished by pantaloons coming as low as the 
feet, striped with blue or brown, a Madras 
cravatin large chequers, and jean slippers. 
Who cau conceive any thing prettier then 
the appearance of a lot of dandies so attired. 
They would be like a locomotive bed of tw- 
lips. We shoul! realiy like to ece some 
of them on their way to the Floating 
Bath. How the boatmen would stare a 
them ! 


blue coats, white waistcoats and pantaloons 
muslin cravats, figured all over with color- 
ed sprigs, and, in the left button hole, a 
half blown rose. Tiese “ gentlemen” re- 
ally seem to be quite devotees of the god- 








the verge of selling off the man’s cat- 


tle'or ot'er property, when, efter a’ 


in the neighbourhood of Castlebar. A set 
of tenante refueed, under exactly similar 


7. 


age. Only think how many rat-catchers' 










lady’sdress. There isa man in Chester, 


Then we have their promenade dress— 


possible manner. Firot for the bath, they 
dress themselves as much as to resemble 
tulips as they well can; their promenade 
dresses seem like an attempt to represent 
the lilly, although they may perhaps bear a 
closer resemblance to an enormous invert- 
ed bean blossom ; and, ho doubt, when they 
get amongst the ladies, they will endeavor 
to put on the resemblance of the passion 
flower. Their buttons, too—these are new 
buttons, called a la Diane and a la ’ 
made of mother-o’pearl, ornamented with 
the figure of birds, hutterflies, and other 








executed in the mest lively colors and of 
uudoubted duration. The a la Diane but- 
tons are used for hunting coats, and from 
their representing birds, butterflies, and 
other little objects, are probably intended 
to be emblematical of the wearera, who, as 
G. A, Stevens says, “ flutter about fine la- 
dies as the flies about a flower garden, as 
light as trifling, and as uscless.” 

Then we bave their hunting-dress, their 
riding-drese, their evening dress, their 
country ball-dreas,their town ball-dress,&c. 
How happy it is, that this genius of the hu- 
man species have matters of such import- 
ance to occupy their attention! Were it 
not for these, how could they dispose of 


How could they exert them- 
selves,or what time have they to spare 
from the toilette! Aninstance is given in 
the paper befure us. It seems, that in the 
country, the young men of fashion vie with 
each other in going, before dinner, to gath- 
er bouquets for the ladies. But how could 
a young man of fashion undergo the fatigue 
of gathering flowers ? How coald he bear 
the scorcing rays of the sun, or how could 
he stoop to the flower-bed ? It is out of 
the question. The gardener,therefore, has 
to produce a basket of flowers at the proper 


ladies as the collection of the dandies. 
This puts us m mind of an old song we 
have heard of a dandy sportsman present- 
ing some purchased birds, after a day's 
shooting: the song says, =~ 

“ Though I shooted but once, and then kil- 

led my poor dog, , 

I swears, and stands to it, I shot ’em.” 

To wear one ring on the litile finger of 
the left hand is the distinguishing mark of 
s real man of fashion, and this is the only 
ring he wears. According to this account ! 
then, ear rings ure not yet adopted. ‘The 
eyegiass, instead of being worn about the 
neck, as formerly, is kept in the side pock- 
et. Perhaps the weight of the glass and 
chain were found to be too much for the 
gentile creatures’ necks. 

The account before us is, however, defi- 
cient in several points of useful information. 
It does not state what sort of parasols the 
gentlemen carry, or whether they use any ; 
or what sort of pattens they use to. keep 
their gentle feet out of the dirt. in wet 
weather. Neither does it tell what sort of 
snuff boxes are used, or specify the fashion- 
able sort of nuff; or whether the gentle- 
men have yet adopted! the use of the fan. 
Now these things we look upon as of no 
less importance than the pattern and mate- 
ria) of the different parte of dress, particu- 
larly the snuff. For “it is as well to be 
out of the world as out of the fashion,” and 
if we thonght Strasbourg, or § P. or Pein- 
ce’s Mixture was the go, our box. of Lundy 
should remain untouched until it becaare 
“ the rage” again. 

We had almost forgotten to give the fol- 


lowing extract from the Dandy bulletin [ 


now lying before us :—‘* A new coat collar 
has just appeared ; it ia made of black: vel- 
vet and is cut into a point behind ; it resem- 
bles precisely the stomacher band worn by 
the ladies round their waists, and from 
which the idea has certainly been taken. 
The collar has a novel effect, and not at all 
outre !” Now, this is very important in- 
formation ; but it is to be lamented that 
the dandies, in their collective’ wisdom, 
could not devise an original collar, instead 
of wearibg a lady’s stomacher band 
round their necks. Its origin, we are told 
was on this wise. A dandy of some note 
was lounging in a milliner’s shop at the 
westend. Whilst he was enjoying a little 
tete-a-tete with some of the women, a girl 
ofsome humor, lately introduced ftom the 
country, ingeniously, and anknown to the 
dandy, fixed an old stomacher band round 
his neck, and suffered him to depart with 
his new decoration, on which occasion the | 
women enjoyed a hearty laugh at his ex- 
pense. He had not, however, gone far 
dewn Bond street, before the new collar 
was noticed by several of the dandy tribe ; 
and after « few consultations on the sndbject 
an imitation was determined upon. The 
dandy upon whom the trick was played, al- 
though horribly chagrined and immensely 
out of countenance at first upon being as- 
sured that it was very becoming, sent for 
his tailor and had one put to hig coat im- 
mediately. It isnot ancommon at coun- 
try fares for men to grin through horse-col- 
lars ; bnt now we have, not men, indeed 
but dandies grinning through a pert of a 


yclept Burrows, celebrated for a particular 
sort of collar, to whom we would recom- 
inend sotne of these dandies to apply. Bur- 
rows’s collars are remarkable for affording 
great support to the body, and have some 
peculiarity that of procuring undisturbed 
sleep to the wearers. Similur collars are 
manufactured at Lancaster, York, and 
most of the cities and shire towns in the 
kingdom. 





Musicat Instaumests. -An Italian 
professor of music is entertaining the Phil- 
adelphians with performances on the an- 
cient Greek or Jialiap instrument called the 
Mandolino. This was formerly the princi- 
pal instrument in orchestras, instead of the 
violin as at present. It has a bordy abou: 
the size of that of the violin, and ix played 
with a quill instead of a bow. The per- 
former above mentioned, it is said, can cx- 
ecute the most difficult passages written 
for the violin, on this aneicnt and simple 
instrument. It is to the violin, probably, 
what the Oboe wr Hautboy is to the Clario- 
net—the former was ouce a leading instru- 
ment ; butin most orchestras has been su- 
perseded by the latter. - {Bulletin.} 





‘Bieaur. One Solomon Hutchinson bas 
been found guilty in Philadelphia of hav- 
ing two wives at the same time—one of 
whom he married in 1799, and the other 
“twenty years afterwards. Solomon had 
both his wives taken from him, according 
to law, and has gone to do penance forwis 





shafto® granite, fifteen feet in height ; upon the east- 
ern side is cut the name of Harvard, and «marble 
tablet is to be inftrted bearing an inscription stating 
the event which it is to commemorate. Upon. the op- 


other inscription in Latin. 

A prayer was offered by Mr. Walker of Charlestown, 
and a letter from ‘the President of the United States 
was read, in which he expressed himself warmly in fa- 
vorof the act of remembrance, and d his ne- 
cessary absence. The President was ; 
ed the assembly, and in his absence Mr. Everett filled 
his place. 

He spoke with affection and respect of the inetita- 
tion of which he is himeelf a graduate; he adverted 
to the state of the condition of the country at the time 
Harvard arrived from England, the absolute necessity 
that existed for some pecuniary assistance to support 
education, and the volantary tsx levied by the iafant 
colony for the support of the school at Cambridge, 
then Newtown. From the bequest of Harvard, which 
was about eight hundred pounds, the government 
were enabled ‘to raise the school to a college, and the 
namé was changed from Newtown to Cambridge.. ia 
honorof the colleges at that city, in Englasd. The 
University received the name of its founder,‘ which it 
has retained to this day, and. which will be to him s 





granite and marble have crembled, and even afier the 
remembrance of the donation shall have passed away. 
” He spoke of the simplicity of the memorial erected, 
and hoped no individual would be dissatisfied’ with 
(heir offering : it was not to add beaaty te the grounds, 
or honor to the name of Harvard, hat was merely a 
testimony of respect to hie memory, from these who 
had enjoyed the fruits of his beneGcence, and to inspire 
others with ambition to emulate his liberality. 9fr.Ever- 


4 


before aware, that it was not eacommon even at that 
early period. fr gentlemen ia the mother country to 
send their ehi Pren to New England, for a better educa- 
tion than they ould receive at home. Fouryears from 


of these seven) rose t> the highe -. scademie honors 
in the literary nstitations of the old world : one was 
honored by Cromwell, and wee ofterwards an Amb | 
sader cf the second Charles. Since that pr! 
University in the world, has sent forth » ager somber 
of scholars, wip h ; 
Of John Harvird, bat little 16 haown ; be wes ® 
minister of the ospel and-came-to thie country is 


yearsego yestertay, leaving by his will ose balf of 








dees Ficra, wearing her ensignia in every 


uxorious propensities. [Ibid.] 


ast while time shal! endure. 


posite side, and Jooking towards the University, is an- | 7 


monument, as the orator expressed himself,aficr brass, 5 


on the country, andto the fact, of which we were sot | ‘*t 


the death of Mr. Harvard, the firet class gradested ; |. 





1637, ‘anddied tle nest yeer, one hundred snd sinety) _- 
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been hopored in their time. the 








Commznes at Exraa. Frome jete Londoa paper VEGETABLE PU 
we cepy the following letter from Vas Diemen's Land, Tei —— 
March 28, 1828. Gravity iteelf can hardly suppress a — in 

2 : a tend, & 
emile at the display of prices and commercial trang | bina The rate ton Foes cough, aud , 
actions. which it ests forth, among a people where | universal satisfaction it bes piven to -_ 
“ sheep-stealing continues to agreat extest.” Who —— paar a 
can be surprised that in such a blessed country, where | is «very agreeable —— fe 
there is probably no “ raiseus and detestable tariff,” | “pm “ NC 
but a eystem of free trade prevailigg. 0 gentleman's | rections, the {Mowing are offered ln 
servants ~ eat mest three times a day.” * ap prs with the'medicise, 

“Tam happy to state that the bush-rangere have all | ‘Tlaag heee somed wake thee ce im Bellas 
been taken executed eeveral mo: the ago. The | ‘ended with a bed conch, and pitied 
practice of bush-ranging, it is to be hoped, has receiv- by ihe cesnenaiontusien of 6G te 
dopted the Li — * a —* il. woe of ime —S ** 7 

Lieut. Governor, a strong mili- ! 

tary wee ke having been etationed in the interior. thar 
~ — however, — te a rant extant, vnare : : * peet 
and must be ex; considering populat:on, a evailing Unfinensn, I eontinucd, fer the & 
the advantage ae on be taken of a most moun- — — — with a hed cough, preaf: am ie he 
tainous country, thinly inhabited of the most | with bed dicesees ae vide, aveat dast 
potorious depredaturs have been h within these | ter. I conulked three distinguished 8 
two years; and t the number the son of a; we of Anderson's Cough Braps, the Ladiea eye 
soning clergyman, who was not the least iniquitous of wy pe me ——— relief. About bein 

9¢ freebooters —— — the Vegetable “Py | 

“ With respect to our agricultural pursuits, if we } eto J op 
had a better market for our grain and meat, we should | 1,:: tea pore Seaih wag en edoe 
do very well ; but as the population of this settlement | Rochester, N. ¥. Nev. 21, 1827 
is only 17,000, and we possess 450,000 sheepand 40,000 LS fee To ' 
head of cattle, it may easily be supposed that it is very satisfied dow 
difficult to diepose of sheepand cattle. Inthe course | cine. it hes lar “ 
of three years that species of stock has declined near- | vere lunge the | 
ly 40 per cent. in value, from the increase of numbers | which hed resisted every other we, | 
alone—the demand being by no means equal to the sup- | _ I 7The Veretable Pu — 
ply. —* — capital laid out oy egric 2* dote 
extremely slow. e ter the inhabitants 
being embirked in A pen ag the market is DROWN. eee = BROTH The 
glutted with grain and mest, aud must continue vo for | Market, and of WITITTON a’mean poem 
Many years to come. Price 50 bottle, 

* convict females who have been married have Jen. i. Meln 
had few or no children ; oue calcalation which I have shoul 
seen states, that only one of shese women out of sev- PATENT SPONGE cess | 
enteen hashad a clyld, consequently the population 
must + principally increase —* the free settlers. certai 

** Wheat is at prevent about 7s. a -bushel, the last Chri 
crop having been a bad one, in consequence of. our — 
having had a dry epring and summer ; at this time last and | 
year it was from Se 6d to 4ea bushel. Many of the 
farmers cannot get cash for their grain, but ere obliged ' poem 
to exchange it for tea, sugar, slops, aud whatevér oth- with | 
er articles they may want for household use ; and the folk 
merchants export their produce in the best way they — 
can. However, those who have capital and are in- renani 
dustrious and sober, make a very good livelihood ; and D 
if their farm commands water-carriage’ to town, they — * 
can 8 aay —* as pod teams 2 never re- wy kepeoruas usweueeen J —whe 

uired to leave their farms tike those whoenjoy no I ’ 
8 facitity for proceeding to market. * to which HORSES | PERF ye 2* 

“ There is a eompany established in London who Sa pee pr — dedica 
have sent out a number of free persons to cultivate the | the convenience with whieh it — Boli 
soil and raise grain. This is an absurd speculation, | 9} cure whish its application A eed Oy 4 = 
with reference to acolony where the whole o/ the| The directions for using, are—vimply te wel & Lm world 
2— are Cultivators ; the merchants and shop- | with rainor river water, buckle the boot op the Hau hat th 

eepers uve all have age Perhaps the wool —— * bo, —*532 ony sod — ‘ 
concern of this com may yield them eome t; * 2 it howey ok— 
but L am inclined te think that their farming omen ty-fonrs found tobe amply 58 The 
tions will be any thing rather than advantageous- ——— — — 
Grain jen drug, and the ts on the —* of cate of the leather which is shove the ann ized he 
e are adeciini early. e iĩ it Y toil. 5. ° E * 3 
of the —* been confined to banking ond: boas “The PATENT SPONGE Boost require ve mae cith 
mercial enterprise, they might have dene some . | dation to ony. verse who has ever hence ef Ws. imagin 
The Van Dieman's Land Bank realize yea'ly 40 per | (bem and whe is in any degree 4 wih Oe 
cent. profit on their capital. In a new country money | ei tcccumenct. Their —— re man of 
is much wanted, and those who have it to lend, in the | ence has shewm thag they fully meet the eupees Het us 6 
— vad bills make large a . * — ue ie * — i daring ae a. are de 

“ Mechanics receive v w arpenters, | Manufactu: lor sal j j 
blacksmiths, p teow tye tailors i from 50s. Merchants how Wete im bert is 
to 3J.a week; but they generally work only four or | , ao The manefactarer hee thé pleapere EEE | 
five days, and spend the rest of the week in drinking. | 7. —— — —5820 —9 vulgarl: 

“Clothing of every kind still continues extrava- ye, oo: le oan oy he ous ede —* eiples« 
gantly dear. You can scarcely ſorm an ideaofthe| May 16, - epém. 4 h 
quantity of clothes which the lavorers destroy, in con- Be analysi: 
sequence, — of the rough kind of a, which ~ CLAY’S ITCH OINTMEN towards 

are employed at in a new country. saw OR pleasantness, safety, edition, i. 
— troweere, invoiced from Glasgow at de 6d. far uperier te eoy ciher Oletenoat in Un 4 mind, if 
sell here for 25s, 1 pair; and other goede, re in pro. Itch, and is werranted sotto fail. 14 is aleo f as it 
portion. From documents published in The for —2** — — tions. § , 
Town Gazette, this settlement alone consames con- —334 et cle Leaetetties "ot the chin’ F Matigg? 
siderably aahove 120,001. woeth of Finglish goods an-| tos. ‘ penta boek hh 
nually. is quantit sideri Albo—CLAY'S STOMACH BITTERS, will 
ulation, * * great pak gam then —3* es —— following — give og furnishe 

in Europe. vounitings ivenese, 0 tS * 

at he —* are well provided for My servants pain is the stomach, lonof uppeuie, icenoeemm \ Ch ti 
have ineat three times a day—to breagfast, dinner, and | E°°'0S boise s"slencamt cordial Bieraee tenes en we 
supper. are well clothed, aad Jive far more ome . 4, ao tee teed 

jor common use. Fifteen years enige | oe of thouy| 
caly wast bre of shem-—tor ier oc den, tet te | SScenar""Gol boc ‘sil’ cake aap gow MMA Wor 
on , thst e will mabe enn — ors 

tof the country ie kept back im gonse- | ture. ' : >, NT J 

quence. The shove articles be Add. at the @ Apparae 

‘* We have'about eight or ten churches {n the eet- —— — 4 oe Pag — to paren 
tlement. The nearest to me is thirty-four miles dis-| may be supplied on the same conditions as off hei 
tant. The country settlers have, in consequence of | Proprietors. Agents in the country are res mow gre 
the small number of churches, very few opportunities | ed to call at the dbuve named for Furth And lear 
of meeting for public worship, which is mach to be la- | Also, sold at Mesers. D. & 5. —— To stain, 
mented ina country where the inhabitants in general | Sis and Apsthecaries ia the eay of “ With | 
* not the 22 —— Ane I —— —— The eg 
that society has much im a course * u 
last six years.” ſCourier.) ee a? Case-h 

2H, 
é wore) | Con 
[From the Cousier of Saturday. j ead "aati i * 
Harvarp Moxumagnt. An obelisk procured by the NEW CERTIFICAgC aye 
—— i That the public _meelf,”’ 
graduates of Harvard University to the memory of its article, pny emma of the neem, Heel!,” af 
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